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A Few weeks ago, precisely at the 
time when the Government was en- 
joying redemption from the responsi- 
bilities of a great war by the good 
sense and courage of the country, 
complaint was raised against the 
meddling of the country with the 
duties of the Government. To make 
the complaint more remarkable, it 
was particularly directed against in- 
terference with the Government’s 
foreign diplomacy ; whereas, at that 


moment, the country, by a display 
of determination which no one out 


of England believed the Govern- 
ment capable of, was saving it from 
the consequences of destroying its 
diplomacy. This has been already 
explained. Diplomacy is a tool and 
a weapon which will not work auto- 
matically. Everything depends upon 
the hand that uses it; and not only 
on the skill of the hand, but even 
more on the strength and resolution 
behind the hand. Skill and strength 
combined are insufficient for its 
effective use by one Government 
against another, unless they are 
known to be backed by courage and 
resolution. The diplomacy which is 
believed to have no such support is 
unattended to, or only receives such 
attention as may be conveniently 
given. When experience seems to 
show that this neglectful way of treat- 
ing it is safe on all occasions, even 
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the most grave, there is an end of it 
for all purposes of consequence. For 
a diplomacy that is not listened to 
might as well be dumb ; and a dumb 
diplomacy is as dead as it can possibly 
be, having neither breath nor body. 
Now to this condition England’s 
diplomacy was pretty nearly reduced 
before the beginning of 1898. In 
that year its state became manifestly 
worse ; for again and again was it 
seen that when our Ministers protested 
nobody cared, and that when they 
threatened nobody was afraid. In 
one affair direct menace of war was 
quite unheeded by Russia, in another 
affair it had no visible effect on 
France. Evidently there remained 
but one way of regaining considera- 
tion for England’s spoken word, which 
was to repeat it by the cannon’s 
mouth ; and it seems likely that the 
Government would have been driven 
to that costly means of reviving its 
defunct diplomacy and enforcing re- 
spect for it, but for the saving inter- 
vention of the country. The whole 
nation rose, and by word and look 
made known that on this occasion the 
British Government would certainly 
stick to its point, would on no account 
be allowed to retreat from it, in fact. 
Quite peacefully, the desired result 
ensued ; and with it the further con- 
sequence that the Government was 
equipped anew and at once with an 
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effective diplomacy. How glad it 
must have been to get it! 

According to this tale, then, the 
truth is that when the country was 
accused of damaging the foreign 
diplomacy of the Government by 
meddling, there was really no such 
thing to damage. In effect, it had 
perished. It is now completely re- 
established ; but if so, thanks above 
all to the intervention of the country. 
But what is this that I hear? 
That I make a mistake? That not 
the country but the newspaper-press 
was accused of crippling diplomacy by 
untimely meddling! It was so, I 
know ; but let us see what is to be 
said on that point. 

It is understood on all hands 
that the governmental system of the 
country is democratic. It is demo- 
cratic not because we agreed to make 
it so as a matter of preference (though 
of course by many it is preferred) but 
as a consequence of developments as 
natural as growth to trees, and as 
inevitable as their decay. For a long 
time past, and under different modes 
of government, public policy has been 
subject at bottom to the popular 
will. In England this has long 
been the only force in public affairs. 
Working by the machinery of an 
elective parliament, a press not all 
devoted to newspapers, by public 
meeting, and, behind all, by “the 
sacred right of insurrection” to what- 
ever degree may be required, it is 
not now for the first time the ultimate 
determining force. But the same 
process of development and super- 
cession which brought it into existence 
has made it a more independent, more 
immediate, more self-conscious and 
acknowledged force than ever it was 
before. 

When the country, as distinguished 
from the Government, was more ig- 
norant than it is now, it was sensible 
enough to confess its ignorance in the 
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most sensible way. Of course it had 
its views on all matters of general 
concern, and sometimes expressed 
them not only vigorously but vio- 
lently. It did so in foreign affairs, 
of which it knew least ; but though its 
interest in these affairs has always 
been great, the country has hitherto 
shown a sagacious and altogether 
worthy inclination to leave them to 
Parliament and the Government of the 
day. That is what I mean by being 
sensible enough to confess ignorance 
in the most sensible manner; and 
it is the common practice still. The 
judgment of the country is better 
informed in the matter of our business 
abroad than it used to be, is more 
competent to interfere in such busi- 
ness, and must be conscious of the 
change ; yet, in ordinary times, the 
strongest feeling in by far the greater 
number of Englishmen is that inter- 
ference is unsafe. Much must be 
known to the Government, they think, 
that cannot be communicated to the 
country ; without such knowledge a 
confident opinion is impossible, and 
therefore trust in those who do know 
is the only wise course. 

Thus it was in ordinary times, and 
till now. But times of earthquake 
are not ordinary times; and much has 
lately happened to modify the relations 
between Government and people, and 
the position of both in regard to the 
conduct of foreign affairs. I say 
foreign affairs because that is the 
subject in debate, and because they 
are of infinitely greater moment nowa- 
days than anything in domestic polity. 
In past times not far remote a strong, 
authoritative, august House of Com- 
mons stood between the people (the 
“depositaries of power”) and the 
Government of the day. The deposi- 
taries of power, unblest by any deposit 
of sure information to direct its use, 
had in that House an efficient agency ; 
an agency which could be trusted to 
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watch the management of foreign 
affairs with the keenness natural to 
a vigorous system of party govern- 
ment, which possessed as large a fund 
of political instinct as could elsewhere 
be found in the world, and was more- 
over strengthened with the special 
knowledge which some of its members 
had drawn from official experience. 
At that day the dealings of the 
Government with the country were 
almost entirely through this capable, 
formidable assembly ; an intermediary 
institution, which stood for the people, 
interpreted its spirit and spoke its 
will. 

Now all that is changed. Party 
government is destroyed. It may 
possibly revive, but meanwhile it has 
no existence in fact and barely exists 
inform. As for the House of Com- 
mons, it is transformed, dis-spirited, 
effete ; conscious of its changed con- 
dition, it drops into the apathy of 
the shelved. The lost authority of 
the once-famous House, the surrender 
of self-assertion, the resignation of 
responsibility in which it is sunk, is 
an old story now. To all intents and 
purposes the intermediary institution 
has ceased to be; at any rate it is 
no longer an institution of that kind. 
Progress has taken another step to- 
ward whatever goal it is bound for, 
with this result ; that there is nothing 
now between the Government and its 
apparatus on the one hand, and the 
Sovereign People, with whatever aids 
and agencies can be contrived for it, 
on the other. Thus it has become 
a more immediate and acknowledged 
force; in sign whereof the Queen’s 
ministers are falling more and more 
into habits of direct communication 
with the country. 

This altered state of things would 
be well enough in easy-going times, 
when only domestic concerns de- 
manded attention. In all such affairs 
the country is well instructed; and 


the Government has no reason against 
sharing with the Sovereign People 
whatever information it may have 
special store of. Opinion may differ 
upon the facts, but all that are ascer- 
tainable may be known, from the least 
to the greatest. Here are no secrets 
which must needs be kept dark, how- 
ever necessary to sound and safe judg- 
ment acquaintance with them may be. 
Here is no bewilderment, no paralysis 
of opinion by fear of imperfect know- 
ledge at one time, or by intimation of 
vast, perilous, incommunicable mys- 
teries at another. But when we come 
to the management of foreign affairs, 
which for years past has been, and 
for years to come will be of unspeak- 
ably greater importance, the case is 
altered. 

No sensible man has ever doubted 
that there is much in the transaction 
of Foreign Office business that cannot 
be disclosed as a matter of possibility, 
and a good deal which should be 
concealed on grounds of discretion. 
That has always been understood, 
and understood without impatience. 
But the most understanding and the 
least impatient person could not mark 
without misgiving that for years past 
there has been a manifest disposition, 
a constant endeavour, to withdraw the 
whole business of the Foreign Office 
from public observation. Whether as 
a matter of principle or calculation, 
the country has been left to make out, 
by any dim uncertain light of which 
it could avail itself, what to expect 
from the rising hostility of other 
nations, and by what ideas and beliefs 
its own Government would probably be 
guided. If darkness upon all such 
points was not desired, it was at any 
rate never dispelled; or when the 
country fancied, as once or twice has 
happened, that it really had got on 
the track of definite intentions, a 
word to cut down the assumption was 
never long wanting. 
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In such a case, what is a Sovereign 
People to do if it does not wish to re- 
main blind, or blinded, where its whole 
prosperity or even its existence is con- 
cerned? It must learn what it can 
by the best means at command, put 
together the information so gleaned, 
and draw from it what rational in- 
ference it will yield. Perhaps it may 
be argued that the country does 
wrong in doing this. Intelligence so 
obtained must be imperfect ; the 
rational inference from it is therefore 
likely to be wide of the mark ; but if 
so, it is impossible that the Foreign 
Office should correct it, because the 
correction might set up other, accu- 
rate, and therefore revealing infer- 
ences. And yet, if the erroneous 
assumption is allowed to prevail, a 
state of feeling gravely embarrassing 
to Government diplomacy may en- 
gender in the popular mind and 
break out in popular opinion ; where- 
fore, to be politic, the country should 
study to be quite ignorant. It is 
really not at all a bad argument ; 
but were it even better it would 
fail to dissuade a Sovereign People 


from learning what it can about 
its own endangered affairs. That 


it wil do; and it will endeavour 
also to form an independent judgment 
from whatever information the news- 
agencies and newspaper correspondents 
are able to pick up in foreign lands. 
In saying that, however, I by no 
means intend admission that the news- 
paper writers do the harm that has 
been imputed to them, or that their 
readers, the public, are so much mis- 
led. Let us try them by comparison 
of their errors and misconceptions 
with those of their loftiest superiors 
during the last ten years; or perhaps 
we should take the last fifteen, which 
make a pretty complete period. Here 
on the one side are Her Majesty’s 
ministers, the chief of them (TI do not 
speak of one Administration only) 
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long practised in the actual control 
of affairs, always behind the scenes, 
and familiar not only with the 
machinery but also with the personnel 
of foreign diplomacy. The most sacred 
archives of the Foreign Office are 
open to them, and they are themselves 
the recipients and depositaries of those 
pregnant secrets in ignorance of 
which no man can judge rightly. On 
the other hand you have a certain 
number of newspaper editors who 
depend for guidance on these things 
mainly: actual events (of which some 
that are small foretell greater ones) ; 
gathering or dissolving portents, mostly 
open to the general view ; confidences 
meant to inform, or intended to 
bias; others of which the purpose 
is to play the informant’s game ; 
and a discerning and discriminating 
eye for these things. They have also 
an immediate view of the road between 
cause and effect, some insight into 
character and its determining im- 
pulses, and (no very rare quality but 
most valuable) the sympathetic gift of 
those who without moving a mile 
from home, or talking with a dozen 
men, or any ravening study of private 
letters and public journals, feel in 
themselves every change and portent 
of change in the current of common 
thought. This may seem a pretty 
good equipment, and one that should 
put journalist and statesman on a 
near equality. But stay; it is an 
equipment which every statesman 
should possess in addition to the vast 
accidental advantages of his position, 
and one which nearly all of them do 
possess, 

From this, or from any comparison 
of the statesman’s and the journalist’s 
means of judging in great affairs, it 
seems impossible that the one should 
prove inferior to the other. But he 
can be, and sufficient evidence that he 
can may be found in the history of the 
last six months. Is it the question of 
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national defence, the need of mighty 
fleets if the nation is to live in peace? 
There he was right in his forecast- 
ing apprehensions when two or three 
all-knowing Governments, one after 
another, would not listen to a word 
of them. The last six months sup- 
plied plentiful reason to believe that, 
barely created in time upon firm 
insistence, these great fleets have 
saved England from disaster. Is it 
the long s>ries of questions,—ques- 
tions of honour, questions of policy 
—that rise to view at the words 
“Gordon,” “ Khartoum,” “Soudan”? 
Then whose prevoyance, whose calcu- 
lations and instincts were the more 
prompt and true? Is it the grand ques- 
tion of policies of graceful concession? 
When did the newspapers appove of 
that sort of thing? When did they 
preach the wisdom of meeting aggres- 
sion not by keeping a stiff upper lip 
but by dropping the lower one? 
Never! And if it is abandoned now, 
amidst general confession that it never 
answered, it was not till after many a 
warning in an “irresponsible” Press 
that it must cease. 

If I am asked whether this account 
is without flaw, whether the greater 
authority but the inferior judgment 
did not find support even among 
the most influential newspapers, I 
must admit the question. Such mis- 
takes were made, but in most cases 
not in acceptance of the judgment 
but in obedience to the authority. 
Partisan journals commonly do them- 
selves the very great injustice of 
centering their loyalty upon the party 
leaders instead of on the party itself. 
The partisan journalist is as much in 
place as the partisan minister ; but he 
should never consent to become a por- 
tion of the party machinery, to be 
worked like the rest of it by party 
leaders and managers. He has his 
own distinct place in the body politic, 
and the more of an honest party man 


he is the more he will stand by his 
party “in the country,” the mass of its 
doctrine and sentiment. His own 
idea most often is, however, that he 
must stand by his leaders. But his 
leaders are subject to strange perver- 
sions. Even then, however, the par- 
tisan journalist feels constrained to 
follow so long and so far as prudence 
allows and conscience will endure. 
There is, besides, the good-hearted, hot- 
headed, desperately sincere sentiment- 
alist who maintains that the better 
way of keeping out of your house the 
strong man armed is to send him an 
olive-branch with your best compli- 
ments, and permission to occupy the 
stables. But again glancing back 
over the last fifteen years, it will be 
seen that the errors which the states- 
manship of the country is now find- 
ing out and gloriously repairing were 
all its own; that they were always 
suspected and never shared by the 
Press-instructed nation itself; and 
that whenever the newspapers were 
wrong, they were wrong less by 
judgment than through a mistaken 
sense of obligation to leadership and 
deference to its superior informa- 
tion. But even that was only for a 
while. The superior information being 
obviously no sufficient make-weight, 
British statesmanship was driven to 
wiser courses by general revolt. Sig- 
nificant is the fact that adoption of 
these courses has brought opinion,— 
the opinion of the Press, all opinion— 
into greater harmony and content than 
was ever known before in our time. 
Apparently, therefore, if “ jour- 
nalism continually undoes the work 
of diplomacy,” as was said the other 
day, its worst way of doing it has 
been hitherto unsuspected. The work 
of British diplomacy for many years 
before 1898, though not its aim, of 
course, was to bring its own august 
self to decay and the country to the 
condition of the negligible. To undo 
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this work it would have been neces- 
sary to thwart the whole course and 
intent of Government policy,—the 
Gladstonian recedent, the Salisbury 
concessional. Not to undo but to 
prosper these foreign policies, journal- 
ism should have tolerated, excused, 
supported them unceasingly. Inas- 
much as it did so it did the right 
thing, according to what we now hear, 
but, alas and alack, in aiding the 
work it helped to destroy the aim. 
How much better, then, had _ it 
“constantly undone the work,” in- 
stead of combining to put a stop to 
it at the last moment, and after 
so much mischief! 

It should be a long-lasting lesson 
to journalists, reminding them that 
in dealings with England foreign 
Governments understand the _ sove- 
reignty of its people to be no fiction. 
When they listen to the diplomacies 
of its Government, it is only with one 
ear ; the other is employed in making 
out the thought and temper of the 
depositaries of power, which has so 
very much to do with the matter. If 
the sounds heard by both ears har- 
monise, it is one thing: if not, it is 
another ; and the foreign Government 
acts accordingly. To see by example 
what that means, ask when it was 
that, for the first time for many 
decades, the complaint, and even 
the menace of a solid, well-entrenched 
British Government was treated with 
indifference? It was not when a 
peace -at-any-price Gladstonianism 
reigned in Downing Street, for during 
that time the other ear was aware 
of a living spirit in the country 
which might be expected to break 
out, as of old, upon reasonable pro- 
vocation. The time for taking no 
notice of English despatches, for 
making fun to-day of covenants made 
yesterday,—this time came in with 
the experiment of a concessional 
policy begun upon authority that 
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struck the aforesaid spirit dumb. It 
revived, however, after long grief and 
pain; and now what is the lesson 
exactly? This, I think. That what- 
ever its Governments may do, the 
country and its journalistic spokes- 
men should strictly abide by and 
make known its “continuity of 
foreign policy.” It is a phrase of 
large meaning, but we all know its 
contents, and see how the whole 
country comes to agreement under its 
significations. Also we see how it 
brings us to our own again in the 
long-lost respect of foreign Govern- 
ments and peoples. 


Perhaps it may be said that I do 
not touch upon the particular evil 
in view when the newspapers are 
arraigned for thwarting the best 
efforts of diplomacy. The more 
specific complaint is that the en- 
gineering of our diplomatic agents 
abroad is baffled by the newspaper 
enterprise which deprives it of 
secrecy. Clever correspondents in 
this and that foreign capital learn 
what is going on, and make no scruple 
of telegraphing to England some strik- 
ing detail of delicate negotiations 
while they are incomplete. There- 
upon, despoiled of secrecy, the negotia- 
tions wither. To hasten their ruin 
these telegrams are made the text 
of editorial comments which would 
not be what they are if the writer 
knew all, or as much as the Foreign 
Secretary knows. 

This grievance is a very conceivable 
one, and it might be extremely serious. 
It has been described in a distin- 
guished journal as constant, as con- 
tinual; on what authority does not 
appear, neither does the ruin of nego- 
tiations which, at this rate, must strew 
all the paths of diplomacy leading out 
of London. And if they be so many, 
these trippings-up of diplomatic effort, 
some must have become notorious 
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from their consequence, one would 
think. At the moment I cannot 
myself remember any ; but of course 
there may have been more of such 
than either the writer or the reader 
of these pages happens to recollect. 
If so it would be useful to recall them 
as a warning; for newspaper enter- 
prise certainly does not become less 
reckless and inconsiderate as it grows 
older. But till these examples are 
supplied, I shall draw conclusions 
from the circumstance that the only 
case that is ever mentioned is the 
case of a certain telegram despatched 
by the Pekin correspondent of THe 
Times a few months ago. 

“Well, that is a case in point!” 
But I do not think so. It is in point 
of a great deal that is closely relevant 
to the subject, but that the Pekin 
telegram did all the damage to a 
prospering negotiation that some 
accuse it of is no certain matter of 
belief. No British negotiation with 
the Chinese Government was prosper- 
ing. One attempt after another broke 
down or was brought to naught by 
a rival diplomacy formidable in all 
the resources of the craft, and not 
by them alone. More than once or 
twice our own diplomacy had advanced 
to the protection of British interests 
in a bold, challenging way, and on 
every occasion had been thrown back. 
All that it had accomplished was 
to feed with opportunity the diplo- 
matic plan of campaign against 
England herself, the Russian plan of 
holding her before the world as a 
declining Power. It is past, we 
may hope; but in that unlovely state 
of things some good friends of the 
Government, knowing how much dam- 
age it was suffering from successive 
reports of repeated failures, seem to 
have put it about that an entirely 
redeeming negotiation was upset by 
the disclosures of THE TiMEs corre- 
spondent. If this meant that, at 


Pekin there was none to tell the 
Russian ambassador what was told 
to a correspondent of THe Times, who 
should believe it? But it also seems 
to be believed that whatever authentic 
news comes to the knowledge of a 
newspaper editor he prints, if only it 
is important and interesting enough. 
Were that his habit, he would be a 
mischievous creature indeed ; but it 
is not. Much as if he were an Under- 
Secretary itself, he tests all such news 
as is imparted to him by the ques- 
tion, would publication be injurious 
to the public interest or the public 
service? And the answer (which 
wide knowledge and the aptitude 
acquired by use and wont seldom 
leave in doubt), decides between print- 
ing and suppression. This is a part of 
his daily business, his common practice, 
and speaking at any rate for the older 
journalism, I venture to say that it is 
a duty faithfully observed. True it 
is, no doubt, that the question of sup- 
pression or publication is not always 
placed for settlement upon grounds 
which the Under-Secretary feels bound 
to import. The good editor’s range 
of inquiry is narrower than the Sec- 
retary’s. His function allows him, 
perhaps requires him, to look to the 
public interest alone. In addition 
to such considerations, the Secretary 
finds ample reason for secrecy in the 
convenience of the office, its char- 
acter for watchfulness and wisdom, 
and the necessity for concealing bad 
mistakes from an avid and unscrupu- 
lous Opposition. Inquire into the 
journalistic grievances of the depart- 
ments, and it will be found that they 
arise far more from a want of sym- 
pathy with these reasons for reticence 
than from any damage to public busi- 
ness by indiscreet revelation. Such 
a thing may happen now and then. 
Ministers, with all their superior 
knowledge and their strong personal 
inducements to caution, fall into 
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similar error. But wherever it is 
said that the newspapers are con- 
stantly thwarting diplomatic effort 
by betraying its secrets, one of two 
things may be suspected; either the 
accuser is badly informed and loves 
exaggeration, or else his purpose is 
to suggest excuse for mistakes and 
failures indecently above the average. 
In either case he ought to be asked 
whether he knows how often the 
journalist aids diplomacy, by under- 
standing with the diplomat. It is done. 


Of course there is much in diplo- 
macy, in the relations of Govern- 
ment with Government and their 
confidential intercourse, which can- 
not be divulged without general mis- 


chief. From time to time states of 
mind exist in this and that Cabinet 
which gravely menace peace, and 
would menace it still more if the 


facts were publicly known. It is 
with cases like these as with the be- 
ginnings of fire; to smother them is 
the best hope of putting them out, the 
worst, exposure to ventilation. Let it 
be granted ; but this is only an occa- 
sional, not a perpetual condition of 
things. Both the frequency and the 
gravity of these crises has been ex- 
aggerated by (and to) the popular 
imagination ; if not, modern history 
books would be strewn with breathless 
records of them, while in fact they 
are few. Yet except the very small 
number of persons who know all that 
goes on everywhere, no one can say 
that there is not at this moment some 
subtle or desperate complot which 
confuses our policy and confounds all 
previous calculation. If European 
crises are not constant, the possibility 
of their existence is, and wherever 
the government of a country is divided 
between responsible ministers and a 
Sovereign People, it is a possibility 
which the one never allows the 
other to forget. Diplomacy is an 
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art which Governments exercise at 
home as well as abroad. Its opera- 
tions are not confined to foreign 
countries by law, probably not by 
morality, certainly not by custom ; 
and so it is that, by a touch of its 
quality at moments called psycho- 
logical, Governments will plunge the 
country in doubt as to whether it 
ought ever to harbour an_inde- 
pendent opinion on foreign affairs 
at all. As it is again reminded, it 
is not in the secrets of the Foreign 
Office ; it cannot be admitted to them ; 
how is it possible to say, then, what 
are these master-secrets, or how false 
and foolish popular opinion might look 
in the light of them ? 

Supposing it advantageous to both 


Government and country that the 
one should work in darkness and 
the other go by guessing, he is 


excellent provision for such an ar- 
rangement. But is it advantageous 
to both, or even for either? Late 
events suggest that there are strong 
reasons for seeking an answer, which 
no doubt lies somewhere between 
Yes and No. Therefore it is a ditffi- 
cult thing to hit upon, but yet with 
one clear light, I think, to help us to 
its whereabouts. For some years up 
to the autumn of 1898, the veil 
between the Foreign Office and the 
country thickened; and as the ore 
worked more in darkness and the 
other had more to do by guessing, 
our diplomacy became weaker and 
less effective. The fact is unquestion- 
able; the universal explanation of 
it is (for we are all agreed upon 
that), weak action ; and the question 
then follows whether the weak action 
would have been quite as weak had 
it been shrouded. Most likely 
it would not, either by venture or 
allowance. From which it appears 
that the secrecy on the one side, 
the ignorance on the other, were too 
great for the good of either party. 
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This gives us something to go by. 
For many generations the English 
people were never in such ignorance 
of their standing in relation to other 
powers, nor of what to expect from 
the cogitations and the plans of their 
rulers, as they have been of late 
years. By degrees, all communication 
of idea and sentiment between the 
governed and their Government 
dwindled, stopped, was cut off, one 
might almost say, in obedience to 
some theory of managing foreign 
affairs which positively has not 
answered. In humdrum times this 
would be no great matter. But, 
unhappily, we have been living in 
times of grave uncertainty ever since 
the new régime was established ; and 
these are the days when England is 
permitted to know less of its own 
most important affairs than any 
other nation in Europe. Well, if 
this system, which is autocratic with 
an odd sacerdotal cast, proved really 
serviceable to the Government, en- 
abling it to make a better fight for 
the country with greater care and 
convenience to itself, we could put 
up with its autocratic character, 
though of course it is not the ex- 
pected thing in a democratic com- 
munity. But experience seems to 
prove that the new way is not ser- 
viceable to the Government, does not 
enable it to make so good a fight for 
the country as the country has been 
accustomed to, and perhaps, in the 
long run, fails to purvey so much 
ease to itself as was counted on. 
That being so, it is a system that 
should be changed. 

And considering the gallant and 
effective manner in which the country 
rallied to the help of the Government 
the other day, what better occasion 
for the change could there be than 
the present? Having already given 
proof of patience under very provok- 


ing failures and humiliations, the 
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nation has shown that it loses none of 
its old political instinct, intelligence, 
courage, that it is altogether a nation 
worthy to be “taken into the confi- 
dence ” of its Government a little, to 
use the humble language of its solici- 
tation. “To be taken into the secrets 
of the Government!” No; and the 
world would be clearer of cant if 
all this solemn tattle about State 
secrets were dropped. Most of it is 
imposture, imposture of the  sacer- 
dotal kind precisely, inner mysteries, 
guardianship of sacred deposits in con- 
secrated pigeon-holes, and so forth. 
What is not imposture is willingly re- 
spected. Confidences are not sought, 
but confidence,—permission to know 
the outlines of what the Government 
is aiming to achieve or resolved to 
avoid; as much as every German 
knew of Bismarck’s bent, or every 
Italian of Cavour’s, or every intelli- 
gent Russian peasant of what the 
Czar means to make of Russia. As 
for detail, or anything more than 
a broad, general understanding, the 
country looks not for it ; but for 
as much as that, why not? Were 
the Government launched upon a dark 
policy of aggression, or were some 
bold intrigue hatching under the 
cowl, its extreme reticence would 
have good reasons. But well we 
know that it is incapable of anything 
so unwise and so hazardous. The 
whole foreign policy of England is 
defensive ; and though that also may 
involve secret operations, in the main 
it might lie open, and should do so. 
No Government in Europe could so 
safely expose the whole body of its 
hopes and aims as could the English 
Government, if they signify (as no 
doubt they do) strenuous and deter- 
mined defence of its interests at all 
points; the danger would lie in be- 
trayals of the concessional mood. 
Why, then, should not the Foreign 
Office consent to hoist the veil, 
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drop the mystic, quit the cloister, 
and come forth and be human, and 
take the magnificent reward that 
awaits the Foreign Minister who 
throws himself upon the country ? 

Is he, then, to be a passionate 
pilgrim to jingo shrines, to beat the 
drum in town-halls, kindling enthu- 
siasm for war at any price? Nothing 
of the kind; he is to make himself 
acquainted with a people that well 
understands peace to be its first in- 
terest, but does not find peace interest- 
ing when -paid for with hat, with 
shoes, with coat, with breeches, suc- 
cessively demanded as the price thereof. 
He is to make them acquainted, 
this people, with a statesman not too 
military but too much of a philosopher 
to recommend any such purchase. 
He is to find out, as he easily may, 
that it is a people that can be 
instructed without fear of panic in 
whatever danger may threaten, can 
be uplifted by the lesson and not cast 
down, keeping their hearts high and 
their heads cool ; that he can earn for 
himself in the process of instruction 
respect and more than respect, trust 
and more than trust ; and that after 
a little traffic of this sort, he can make 
himself perfectly comfortable about 
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any little bit of defensive diplomacy 
that he may have on hand. Of course 
he will have the backing of his fleet, 
but he will also have another backing 
such as has not been seen in England 
since the days of Cromwell. 

A dream, of course; but a dream 
that might easily come true were 
dangers to thicken and the right 
man appear. Meanwhile, and as it 
is, it seems probable that the forces 
of popular enthusiasm will be used 
in a different way. According to a 
favourite conception of the patriotic 
sentiment, it is a secretion of con- 
siderable value to the statesman in 
certain crises, but capable of causing 
him great annoyance at other times 
and in other circumstances. It should 
therefore be brought under regulation 
by every possible means; the idea 
to be kept in view being its confine- 
ment in a sort of tank or gasometer, 
whence it may be made to gush in 
volume appropriate to the statesman’s 
uses, and turned off again as soon 
his need of it is satisfied. I do not 
like the idea myself, thinking it, 
indeed, detestable ; and I very much 
hope that it will never be reduced 
to practice. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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AN EGYPTIAN 


Ir may seem little short of an im- 
pertinence for the political dilettante 
to criticise the Egyptian policy of a 
Government which contains so able 
and experienced a Foreign Secretary 
as Lord Salisbury. Still, every adult 
male in a civilised community believes 
himself to be specially endowed by 
Nature with the instinct for states- 
manship, and I will therefore venture 
to express a doubt as to whether the 
Government has acted wisely in re- 
fusing the present opportunity for 
declaring a Protectorate over Egypt. 
One must admit the force of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s argument that a course 
of conduct in a particular matter, 
which might be the best if the matter 
was isolated, may be inexpedient 
when it becomes necessary to take 
a wider view and consider the ques- 
tion merely as part of a policy, the 
arms of which extend in a hundred 
different directions and embrace a 
thousand distinct interests. Nor can 
one forget that, as Puncn recently 
pointed out, the Foreign Office may 
have information not available to 
the man in the street, which may 
change the complexion of affairs and 
reveal to the diplomatist hidden 
rocks, where to the private citizen 
all seems plain sailing. It is natural 
for the individual to notice most what 
most affects his private interests ; 
that is the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, and is therefore desirable for 
the welfare of the community. But 
each individual interest, if permitted, 
is apt to loom so large in the view 
of its supporters, as to dwarf and 
obscure other interests of equal value 
to the entire social body, and it is 
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the duty of statesmen so to combine 
and modify conflicting interests that 
in the aggregate they may be fairly 
balanced. It is, in short, the part 
of each individual and every national 
section so to cry up his or its own 
affairs that they may not be over- 
looked when grouped with those of 
every other individual and section ; it 
is the part of the Government to draw 
the various interests to scale, and to 
extend to each a due measure of 
protection. Nevertheless, statesmen, 
being but human, may err as well as 
more ordinary mortals, and therefore, 
however strong a Government may be, 
criticism of its policy is desirable and 
useful. 

As regards Egypt, few persons 
would venture to deny that Great 
Britain has virtually established a 
Protectorate on the banks of the 
Nile already. The money and lives 
that she has spent in defending Egypt 
against the Dervish hordes, who other- 
wise would long ago have overrun the 
entire country, give her a claim which 
cannot in fairness be disregarded or 
denied ; and any sudden withdrawal 
of British control, probably even the 
suggestion of such a possibility, would 
be suflicient to plunge the Egyptian 
finances into the state of disorganisa- 
tion which existed under the rule of 
Ismail and Tewfik Pashas, and from 
which Lord Cromer’s skill and firm- 
ness have rescued them. The Egyp- 
tians make a fair fighting force under 
British officers and with the support 
of British troops ; but they have not 
the love of fighting for its own sake 
which characterises the Soudanese, 
and to deprive the Egyptian army 
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of its British military element would 
in all likelihood be to reduce it again 
to the rabble that suffered annihila- 
tion under Generals Hicks and Baker. 
It may be questioned whether Mah- 
diasm is as dead as Englishmen 
generally conceive, and whether the 
revival of the old-time weakness in 
Upper Egypt would not resuscitate 
Dervish rule in the Soudan. British 
influence in Egypt is in fact at least 
as essential to the prosperity of Egypt 
as to that of Great Britain, and King- 
lake, the historian of the Crimean 
War, was right when he prophesied 
more than sixty years ago that, in 
the days to come, “the Englishman, 
leaning far over to hold his loved 
India, will plant a firm’ foot on the 
banks of the Nile, and sit in the 
seats of the faithful.” He prophesied 
the inevitable, and the inevitable has 
come to pass; the British foot is 
firmly planted in Egypt, and Britain 
is the “fixture” of Puncn’s recent 
cartoon. 

Is it, then, wise to shut our eyes 
any longer to the fact? There are, 
undoubtedly, Continental statesmen 
who remain wilfully blind to the state 
of the case, and would hold us to a 
promise made in a moment of rash- 
ness and irresolution some sixteen 
years ago. Was it a dangerous ten- 
dency to expansiveness, the outflow of 
a morality that was beyond political 
wisdom, or an erring intellectual 
subtlety, which led the Ministry of 
that day to add the promise that 
Great Britain would retire from Egypt 
when Egypt was strong enough to 
govern herself, to the statement that 
in the meantime she would govern 
the country for the benefit of the 
Egyptians? Whatever it was, circum- 


stances have vastly altered since that 
date, and altered circumstances, as we 
know, change the cases that depend 
upon them. 

The fiction of our eventual retire- 
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ment obtains also in some circles in 
regard to India, and solaces the con- 
sciences of the well-intentioned, but 
perhaps not very perspicacious, persons 
who see in the present intellectual 
evolution of the erudite Hindoo a 


rising capacity for self-government 
which history has never shown him 
to possess, and therewith a compensa- 
tion for the brutality of British rule 
in India. The time has not yet come 
to test the strength of its foundation 
in the case of India, and one may 
surmise that her progress will not be 
such in the coming century as to 
cause the fiction to be rudely broken; 
while if the regeneration of Egypt 
is as long delayed as that of India 
promises to be, it will not, perhaps, 
be Great Britain who will see any 
strong reason for disagreeing with the 
present situation. She will continue 
to govern Egypt, as she has governed 
and does govern India, in the interest 
of the respective peoples, since she 
recognises that this is also for her 
own interest. Her methods of govern- 
ment may not always ultimately prove 
to have been the best that could 
possibly have been adopted ; but they 
are always honest in intention and 
usually beneficent, and, at any rate 
since the loss of her American colonies, 
she has never sought to govern her 
dependencies for her own sole benefit. 
The lesson then read to her is graven 
upon her heart, and she recognises 
that her duty to her colonies is in 
truth identical with her duty to 
herself; to do all that lies in her 
power to ensure their health and 
prosperity, that they may increasingly 
become markets for her merchandise 
and outlets for her surplus population. 
That is a lesson which some of the 
nations of Europe have yet to learn, 
and even now are learning at a vast 
expenditure of life and treasure and 
chagrin. 

But there are elements underlying 
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the case of Egypt which are altogether 
absent in the case of India. As to 
the duration of our stay in India, the 
only two parties who have any moral 
justification for expressing an opinion 
are the Indians and ourselves. In 
Egypt, on the other hand, we are 
confessedly merely in the position of 
trustees until the Egyptians are ad- 
ministratively of age; and there 
being no set time in the life of a 
people when that event takes place, 
the matter necessarily resolves itself 
into a question of fact. Now ques- 
tions of fact often afford scope for 
as much difference of opinion as do 
questions of law, and when one of two 
parties, whose interests are opposed, 
is concerned in fixing the date of a 
given fact as early as possible, and 
the other party in fixing it as late 
as possible, the result is likely to be 
chronic friction. The experience of 
our daily lives inculcates the lesson 
that it is easier to bear the mis- 
fortune which has actually occurred 
than that which is for ever threaten- 
ing to fall. ‘One can,” said a French 
politician recently, “quarrel with more 
advantage about an avowed intention 
than about an accomplished fact.” 
Time, as a rule, heals past sores ; 
but time is no medicament for the 
sore which imagination and expecta- 
tion keep constantly open. Such a 
sore is the British position in Egypt 
to French susceptibilities. The very 
fact that it is the fault of France 
that Great Britain alone is in control 
of Egypt is an additional vexation to 
the political element in the country ; 
while the constant dread that the 
virtual Protectorate will be converted 
into a declared Protectorate, mingled 
with the hope that such a consumma- 
tion of British policy may yet be 
averted, prevents the French from 
directing their imperial aims into 
more legitimate and fruitful channels. 
The possibility, meagre though it be, 
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of regaining the position that they 
once held upon the banks of the 
Nile, and of thereby wiping out 
what they regard as past humilia- 
tions, encourages false hopes; and 
the inward but inadmissible recog- 
nition that those hopes are false 
induces a consistent and irritating 
anti-British policy in all quarters of 
the globe, the consequence being that 
we are no sooner out of a Niger busi- 
ness than we are into a Fashoda affair, 
and no sooner are we quit of that 
than, if report speaks truly, we shall 
find our interests clashing in Southern 
China. 

This is not, it will be granted, a 
very desirable state of things, and 
yet to a continuation of that state 
we are condemned by the Govern- 
ment’s policy as expressed in Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at the Mansion 
House. “If,” he said, “‘ we are forced 
by others into a position which we 
do not now occupy I do not venture 
to prophesy what would take place ; 
but we are quite sufficiently satisfied 
with the state of things as it exists 
at present, and we do not think that 
any cause has arisen for any effort 
at present to modify it on our part. 
I do not say that it is entirely com- 
fortable. I do not say that occasion- 
ally friction will not arise ; but I say 
that, looking at the matter all round 
and considering the feelings of other 
people as well as our own,—I say 
that we think that we can very 
reasonably rest for the present with 
the state of things as it now exists.” 
In other words, Great Britain is for 
the present,—notice how frequently 
these words occur !—satisfied with 
her virtual Protectorate over Egypt, 
but if any foreign Power were to 
seek to take advantage of the irregu- 
larity of her position the probable 
consequence would be that a Protec- 
torate would be forthwith declared. 
In fact, the paragraph contains a sop 
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to wounded feelings and a threat 
against possible aggression combined, 
and the somewhat indefinite limita- 
tion (“positively Sibylline” is the 
description of the speech given by a 
French statesman to M. de Blowitz) 
of Great Britain’s ultimate aims in 
Egypt does not appear to have acted 
as a soporific to ruffled feelings in 
France to any considerable extent. 
Not only is the militant Press of 
Paris devoting such energies as it can 
spare from mangling the character 
and reputations of the Dreyfusards 
to the misrepresentation of this 
country’s intentions,—a course by no 
means uncommon even at ordinary 
times—but even among serious and 
distinguished students of politics the 
inevitable course pursued by the 
British Government in relation to 
Fashoda has aroused great acerbity 
of feeling. “The question thus held 
in reserve,” says an eminent French 
politician, “is the entire question of 
Egypt, and that concerns the rest of 
Europe as well as France. We shall 
bide our time for re-opening it, and 
we shall not re-open it until we are 
in a position no longer to be reduced 
to a monologue.” M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, in the Désars, regrets that 
France was not in a position to sup- 
port Major Marchand’s expedition at 
Fashoda, and his suggestion is, that 
she should commence to store up her 
strength for an attack upon the British 
possessions in Africa. For this pur- 
pose he proposes the construction of 
a strategical railway from Biskra in 
Southern Algeria to Lake Chad, the 
real objective being the British posi- 
tion at Sokoto and on the Niger,— 
“to lay hands on Sokoto, on all the 
rich region of the Central Soudan, 
comprising Sokoto, Gando, Kano, and 
so forth.” Probably the next six 
months will witness a considerable 
diminution of the present acute stage 
of French feeling, since, when all is 








said and done, it would require a 
large tract of land in Africa to com- 
pensate Frenchmen for the loss of the 
£50,000,000 of export trade which 
they now do with Britain. Still, one 
cannot but recognise that Fashoda 
has afforded an additional pretext 
for the hostility with which the ma- 
jority of Frenchmen have regarded 
this country ever since the latter 
supplanted France in Canada, and 
wrecked Napoleon’s victorious career 
at Waterloo. Jealousy is, perhaps, 
a national failing of the French, and 
it is impossible to deny that, as 
regards Great Britain, there is some 
cause for it ; for during the past nine 
centuries circumstances have been for 
ever placing the two countries in 
antagonism, and for ever bringing 
Great Britain forth victorious. But 
it is certain at any rate that the 
aversion with which France has re- 
garded Germany since 1870 has to- 
day paled before her detestation for 
Britain, and it is the latter country, 
and not the former, which is now 
declared to be her hereditary foe. 

It is in all probability true that 
this angry feeling is chiefly confined 
to political and journalistic circles. 
Beyond those circles there exists a 
kind of natural distaste between the 
two peoples produced by their essen- 
tial differences of character, but not 
a very real or active hostility. Each 
people, no doubt, regards the other 
as collectively insufferable, and indi- 
vidually very tolerable. Neither 
altogether understands the other. 
We know that we do not in the 
least comprehend the French, because 
we have been so often told so both 
by our own countrymen and theirs ; 
and we may assume that they do not 
altogether comprehend us from the 
following extract from the work of 
an eminent French ethnologist : 
“Contempt for the foreigner and 
his customs certainly surpasses in 
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England that formerly professed by 
the Romans for the Barbarians at 
the time of their greatness. So 
great is it, that as regards the 
foreigner every rule of morality 
ceases to hold good. There is not 
an English statesman who does not 
consider as perfectly legitimate, in 
his conduct towards other peoples, 
acts which would provoke the deepest 
and most unanimous indignation if 
they were practised where his 
countrymen were concerned.” The 
passage deserves the consideration 
of our Foreign and Colonial Secre- 
taries, for the writer, who had not 
the Fashoda question in his mind 
at the time he gave vent to this 
serious indictment, does not appear 
to be smitten with a very grievous 
Anglophobia, since on the previous 
page he thus describes the Anglo- 
Saxon character: “The dominant 
features of the mental constitution 
from the point of view of character 
are a degree of will-power which 
very few peoples, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the Romans, have 
possessed, an indomitable energy, 
very great initiative, absolute self- 
control, a sentiment of independence 
carried to the pitch of excessive un- 
sociability, immense activity, very 
lively religious sentiments, a very 
stable morality, and a very clear 
idea of duty.”! Could any English- 
man wish for a fuller appreciation 
of his national characteristics ? 
Nevertheless, one must recognise 
that in France at the present time 
the predominant feeling, in the sense 
of the feeling which most clearly 
makes itself heard and is therefore 
most likely to be productive of result, 
is one of undisguised and active 
irritation with England. That being 
so, one cannot help wondering 
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whether the formal declaration of 
an Egyptian Protectorate would 
really have added greatly to the 
strained relations between the two 
countries. Strained those relations 
are, and strained they will certainly 
continue for some time to be, and it 
must be a matter for speculation 
whether anything that we might 
have done would have materially 
added to what French journalists 
are determined, quite unjustifiably, 
to regard as a national humiliation. 
In spite of the fact that the 
Dreyfus case has aroused in this 
country a feeling against France 
which is probably not realised on 
the other side of the Channel, it is 
very doubtful whether there is any 
considerable section of public opinion 
here which wishes to harrow unneces- 
sarily the sensibilities of the French, 
or really desires a war between the 
two countries. But it must be borne 
in mind that there are British 
susceptibilities as well as French, 
and if the latter have suffered over 
the Fashoda transaction, the former 
are still raw with irritation under 
what are regarded as bad bargains 
in Tunis, Siam, Madagascar, Nigeria, 
and Waima. In fact, what the 
Matin, one of the leading French 
newspapers, has designated as a 
policy of pin-pricks, has at last had 
the effect of consolidating public 
opinion to such an extent that 
domestic politics were laid to rest 
for nearly a month, and the nation’s 
mental gaze was concentrated upon 
an unhealthy swamp in the Soudan. 
It has been found that concessions to 
gain France’s goodwill have had the 
effect of arousing not her amity, but 
her cupidity, and seldom has an 
ironical saying received a more com- 
plete justification than that given 
by successive French Governments to 
the statement that gratitude was the 
hope of favours to come. The conse- 
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quence has been a singular unanimity 
of opinion that the time has come 
when this country must make a 
stand for her just rights, even to 
the point of war if no other remedy 
avails, and must prove to foreign 
Powers that she is not so lightly to 
be neglected as the rather vacillating 
policy of the last few years has 
taught the Continent to believe. 
Perhaps, among a section of the 
public, distaste for the fruits of 
recent French policy has taken a 
more acute form, and it is felt that 
since no reasonable sacrifices will 
secure to Great Britain the goodwill 
of France, the former will do well 
to follow the course which suits her 
best, without too nice a regard either 
for French susceptibilities or for legal 
technicalities. 

It would, however, not be fair to 
lay the entire blame for the present 
position of affairs on the shoulders of 
France. One must admit the right of 
every nation, as of every individual, 
to make the best bargain for itself 
that it can, provided that the trans- 
action be fairly conducted; and if 
Lord Salisbury, in the hope of obtain- 
ing the friendship which he believed 
to be most desirable, did not insist on 
the uttermost limits of Great Britain’s 
rights, that is the good fortune and 
not the fault of France, and it is our 
bad fortune that we have received 
very little in return in any way what- 
ever. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that Englishmen have a 
very just right to complain when they 
experience such treatment as was 
meted out to British trade in Mada- 
gascar. It will be remembered that 
Great Britain originally agreed to the 
establishment of a French Protectorate 
in that island on condition that her 
merchants were to receive the same 
trading-rights that French subjects 
enjoyed. France accepted the con- 
dition ; but subsequently, considering 
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it necessary to tighten her hold over 
the island, she refused further recog- 
nition of British claims without any 
offer of compensation. In spite of 
Lord Salisbury’s protests that high- 
handed action was persisted in, and, 
in view of such treatment, it is 
scarcely remarkable that Great Britain 
is unwilling to afford France needless 
opportunities for repeating the process 
in other parts of the world. 

The irritation among a considerable 
and influential section of the British 
public which this anti-British policy 
all the world over has aroused on this 
side of the Channel is, perhaps, scarcely 
exaggerated in the following extract 
from a letter to Toe MorninG Post. 


But the remark [Major Marc! and’s 
remark that there “‘ would be laughter on 
the Nile] shows the animus and inten- 
tions of our amiable friends in under- 
taking their laborious journey. Now, 
however, their little plot has proved a 
coup manqué they complain of our bru- 
tality and want of consideration for their 
tender feelings because we do not give 
something as compensation for retiring 
from a place where they had no right to 
be, and they have to go without being 
any richer for the trespass they had per- 
petrated. It is difficult for Englishmen 
to understand this kind of feeling, and to 
realise the egotism and vanity of the 
French people. It is always with them 
la Grande Nation of the Napoleonic tra- 
dition, claiming exceptional consideration 
for their feelings and motives above all 
other people. Our own complacency and 
acquiescence have had much to do in 
fostering this feeling. We have tolerated 
their intrigues in Egypt to an extent that 
no other Power similarly situated would 
have done for a day. We have condoned 
and compromised with their aggressions 
in Western Africa; we have paid several 
thousand pounds to their missionaries in 
Uganda for losses suffered during dis- 
turbances for which they were largely 
responsible, and in which they acted as 
partisans; we have suffered our own 
officers and soldiers to be slain on our own 
undisputed territory by a French force 
without a shilling of compensation to 
their families. In Madagascar, where 
we had extensive commercial interests, 
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and had laboured for years in peaceful 
efforts to civilise and to Christianise, we 
looked on without any attempt at inter- 
ference at a piratical and aggressive 
attack, made without the slightest justi- 
fication and in pure lust of conquest, and 
where we have suffered every treaty-right 
we possessed to be suppressed, and our 
missionaries to be persecuted, insulted, 
and expelled. In Siaim, a country bound 
to England by long ties of friendship and 
intercourse, we allowed a similar act of 
aggression which we could, as in Mada- 
gascar, have prevented with the greatest 
ease. In Newfoundland we allow our 
own loyal people to be worried and an- 
noyed in their own country by the most 
impudent aggressions under cover of the 
doubtful terms of a treaty nearly two 
centuries old, which has been several 
times abrogated by a state of war, and 
renewed time after time as a “ graceful 
concession,”’ for at no time had they the 
slightest power of enforcing it. Every- 
where and under all circumstances it is 
the same; without war France is per- 
petually hostile wherever she has a pre- 
text for interfering. Her admirals have 
distinguished themselves and _ earned 
popularity by writing treatises on the 
best modes of attacking Great Britain 
and destroying her commerce, showing 
how the defenceless towns which stud 
her coasts can be bombarded and de- 
stroyed, how her commercial flag can be 
driven from the seas by the means of 
torpedo-boats, sending her ships, passen- 
gers, and crews to the bottom without 
the trouble of capture. To injure Great 
Britain has been the aim of all their 
policy and the object of all their enter- 
prises for the last sixteen years. They 
have persisted in this policy so long and 
successfully that they have brought them- 
selves to think it the most natural thing 
in the world, and feel quite hurt when 
they are peremptorily told that this sort 
of thing must end. While at the same 
time there is nota single case of a British 
naval or military man writing in a hostile 
spirit against France, nor a single in- 
stance of Great Britain making any 
aggression on French territory or in- 
terests. 


By the attitude which France has 
adopted towards us for the last fifteen 
or twenty years she has courted the 
feeling that finds expression in these 
lines; and, therefore, when the 
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Parisian papers informed us that by 
our conduct over Fashoda we had 
lost a magnificent opportunity for 
gaining the friendship of France, 
public opinion was not gravely im- 
pressed by the statement. It was felt 
that if the friendship of the future 
was to have been at all similar to 
that of the past, an immediate war 
might be preferable, since that at 
least might lead to a period of quies- 
cence on the part of our too active 
neighbours. Any concession, then, to 
France for the evacuation of Fashoda 
would have certainly been intensely 
unpopular, and indeed no Government 
could safely have made it. But the 
evacuation being now an accomplished 
fact, and Britain having shown her 
strength in the face of all the world, 
—much, it is rather unpleasant to 
notice, to the astonishment of the 
greater part of it—might it not be 
advisable and possible to settle the 
Egyptian question once for all to the 
satisfaction of both countries ? 

The absolute right to Fashoda, it 
should be remembered, is but one 
item in a very much larger pro- 
gramme. The French still have their 
posts in the valley of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, and it will be a matter of 
some difficulty to draw the dividing 
line with accuracy between the water- 
sheds of that river and of the 
Ubangi. That will be a matter for 
negotiations ; but while that question 
is under consideration one cannot 
help thinking that a settlement of 
many outstanding matters of dispute 
might advantageously be included, 
and that among them French consent 
to the declaration of a British Pro- 
tectorate in Egypt might be obtained. 
No doubt, we have the power to 
declare such a Protectorate immedi- 
ately if we so desire, and, considering 
the way in which France has treated 
our interests, there is, perhaps, no 
moral obligation upon us to be par- 
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ticularly tender of her feelings. But 
there are prudential reasons for certain 
courses of conduct as well as legal 
and moral ones. The consequence of 
such a declaration in opposition to the 
wishes of France would make our 
position in Egypt but little better 
than it is now. Egypt would still be 
to the French an object of desire and 
a pretext for attack. But if France, 
for a reasonable consideration, were 
to give her consent to the conversion 
of an unrecognised reality into a 
recognised one, she would be estopped 
from subsequently denying our title ; 
and although physically she might 
some day be in a position to do so, 
the moral element would then be 
against her, and the moral element 
counts for something, even in the case 
of nations. 

Therefore, looking at the matter 
purely from a British point of view, 
it would clearly be desirable to obtain 
French assent toa British Protectorate, 
if that be possible at a reasonable 
cost. But would France agree to 
negotiate upon such a basis? That, 
of course, is at present an open 
question, but one can fancy that it 
might be answered in the affirmative. 
French statesmen would probably not 
be disinclined to be free from a posi- 
tion which periodically gives to irre- 
sponsible politicians on the other side 
of the Channel opportunities for 
embarrassing the Government; and 
there is a report in circulation that 
M. Cambon, the new French Ambas- 
sador in London, is charged to nego- 
tiate for a freer hand to France in 


Morocco in return for a_ similar 
advantage to England in Egypt. 


French Imperialists would grumble, 
no doubt, at the thought of legalising 
a flaw in British title; but French 
financiers would probably as soon see 
the Suez Canal and the Egyptian 


funds under British management as 
under that of their own Government. 
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Whether such a proposal, if for- 
mulated, will commend itself to our 
Government remains to be seen. It 
is difficult to suppose that it will, 
without some very definite under- 
taking that what has happened in 
Tunis will not happen in Morocco. 
For it is an unfortunate British 
experience that, where a French 
Protectorate is declared, a differen- 
tial tariff is apt to militate against 
British commercial interests. There 
would probably have been little objec- 
tion to the proposed exchange until 
1898, but now our commercial classes 
will naturally fear a repetition in 
Morocco of what has recently occurred 
in Tunis. In the latter country, 
where a French Protectorate has been 
established for several years, British 


trade, more especially the import 
trade, has shown large annual in- 


creases since 1880, and particularly 
for the years 1893, 1894, and 1895,! 
both absolutely, and relatively to 
those of other countries, including 
France herself. Owing in all proba- 
bility to this fact, France changed 
her policy last year and imposed a 
system of duties which discriminated 
in favour of French goods. “ From 
the beginning of 1898,” says the 
British Consul, Sir H. H. Johnston, 
in his report to the Foreign Office, 
“a new régime obtains, that under 
which French commerce receives 
differential treatment, to an extent 
at present very unimportant, but 
there is no security for the present 
tariff continuing to be applied for 
long to French and Algerian goods, 
We must be prepared to see French 
goods entering Tunis free of duty ; 
in short, to treat Tunis as an essen- 
tial part of the French Empire.” 

In Tunis British trade stands in 
relation to that of France in the 


' British imports into Tunis advanced 
from £230,670 in 1893 to £306,064 in 1894, 
and £373,121 in 1895. 




















proportion of about one-third. But 
in Morocco our commercial interests 
largely predominate, as will be seen 
by the accompanying table, illus- 
trating the percentage of the total 
trade of the country done respectively 
by Great Britain and France in three 
recent years. 





IMPORTS Exports 


1896 1895 1894 


1896 1895) 1894 





Great Britain [543 50 574) 29 34 46 


France -- {29 32 313] 7 | 29 | 123 











The approximate present value of 
British trade with the 
North Africa is as follows. 


Tunis £680,000 
Algeria 814,267 
Tripoli 299,750 
Morocco 1,034,183 
Egypt 13,000,000 


From these figures it will be seen 
that our trade with Morocco is a 
third again as much in value as that 
with Tunis. It would, of course, be 
highly unsatisfactory to lose any con- 
siderable proportion of that trade, 
as we should be likely to do if the 
French introduced their differential 
tariff-system in Morocco. At the 
same time, however, one cannot fail 
to recognise that our position in Egypt 
is of vastly greater importance to us 
than any interest we have in Morocco, 
not only on account of the large com- 
mercial stake which we hold in the 
former country, but also because she 
forms a connecting link between 
England and our Indian Empire. 


The question, therefore, whether it 
might be to our interest to secure and 
regularise our position in Egypt (for 
we must admit that there is a flaw 
in our title) by making a possible 
sacrifice in 


Morocco will no doubt 
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receive due consideration, although 
the answer which our Government is 
likely to return to it may be expected 
to depend upon whether the Govern- 
ment of France is willing to undertake 
that British trade shall not be ham- 
pered by restrictions similar to those 
imposed in Tunis. 

But if negotiations are to be 
entered into at all, one cannot help 
thinking that a considerably wider 
settlement of the questions in dispute 
between the two countries might with 
advantage be attempted. During the 
Niger negotiations Mr. Chamberlain 
is reported to have said that he 
was ready to surrender the whole 
of Nigeria to France, provided that 
France gave something equally valu- 
able in exchange. Whether the actual 
statement is true or not, that is un- 
doubtedly the point of view from 
which Colonial questions should be 
regarded. The value of colonies, in 
Africa at any rate, is mainly a com- 
mercial question; if a country re- 
ceives an adequate return for the 
rights which it yields, it has no reason 
to complain of humiliation or loss of 
prestige. Accepting that principle 
as a basis of settlement, it would pro- 
bably not be inexpedient to make 
France an offer on some such lines 
as these: that she should receive 
Gambia and Sierra Leone, and possibly 
a tongue of territory reaching the 
navigable waters of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, as, in the case of Demara- 
land, a tongue of German territory 
was permitted to stretch eastward 
into the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
until it touched the upper Zambesi ; 
and that in return she should sur- 
render her rights on the Newfound- 
land coast, give up to us her holding 
at Obok, and signify her formal con- 
sent to a British Protectorate in 
Egypt. 

It may be objected that by such an 
exchange France would receive more 
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than she gave, and in actual territory 
she certainly would; but when all 
things are considered the value of the 
exchange is probably fairly propor- 
tioned. For the three years, 1895, 
1896, and 1897, the average revenue 
of Sierra Leone was roughly £100,v _0, 
and the average expenditure £109,999. 
The average import trade for the same 
period was £459,800, and the average 
export trade £434,120, of which sum 
Great Britain sent about three-quarters 
of the imports, and received rather less 
than half the exports. The average 
trade of Gambia for the five years 
1892-6 was, exports £142,000, and 
imports £115,000, but both sides of 
the account show a large increase for 
1897. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that as France holds the hinter- 
land of both these colonies they can 
never be as lucrative to Great Britain 
as they otherwise would have been. 
On the other hand, the possession of 
Obok, if not so valuable from a purely 
commercial point of view, would con- 
solidate our position on the east coast 
of Africa, leaving us a free hand to 
deal with Abyssinia, and would re- 
move at all events one French pretext 
for harassing us in Egypt; the sur- 
render of the French fishing-rights on 
the Newfoundland coast would dispose 
of a matter which cannot fail to be 
fruitful of international disagreement 
in the future; and the acknowledg- 
ment of our right to remain in Egypt 
would be of value to us for the reason 
already pointed out, that it would be 
morally impossible for France to dis- 
pute our title after having once for- 
mally recognised it. In Egypt we must 
and shall stay so long as we can main- 
tain our hold on the country, since 
the tenure of our position there, or, 
at any rate, what is practically equi- 
valent, the certainty that no nation 
hostile to our interests shall be in pos- 
session, is, as Bismarck told the French, 
essential to our continued prosperity. 


But if there are obstacles in the 
way of these suggestions which are 
hidden from the ordinary citizen it 
is at any rate apparent that Great 
Britain will not for a long time, 
possibly never again, be in a position 
so advantageous for the enforcement 
of her claims as she is at the present 
time. With America more friendly 
than perhaps she has been since she 
ceased to be a British colony ; with 
Germany, if not ready to support us, 
at least unwilling to thwart us_be- 
cause she would be glad of our sup- 
port in Asia Minor and elsewhere ; 
with Austria reported to be favour- 
able to a definite settlement of the 
British position in Egypt, on the 
ground that a _ precedent would 
thereby be created favourable to her 
own claims on Bosnia and Herze- 
govina; with Russia fully occupied 
in Northern China, and willing, no 
doubt, to abstain from interference 
with our concerns in Egypt if we 
would concede to her with gracious- 
ness in the present what later on she 
will certainly make an effort to take 
whether we will or no, France is 
the only power which can afford to 
oppose us at present in Africa. Our 
claims are not unreasonable, and 
French statesmen, one cannot help 
thinking, must at least recognise the 
fact, although political exigencies 
may prevent them from acknow- 
ledging it. Why then should we 
not attempt to come to some general 
and fair agreement with France on 
all matters in which our mutual in- 
terests clash, or, if that be impossible, 
force her to recognise our just, if not 
flawless, title in Egypt before, with 
her ally’s attention once more dis- 
engaged, she can hope to force us 
into unreasonable concessions, or can 
make the additions to her navy on 
which her naval advisers have al- 
ready determined? Leniency is not 
always kindness, and the regularisa- 
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tion of our position in Egypt would 
be advantageous to France as well 
as to ourselves, since in all probability 
it would eventually make for more 
harmonious relations between the 
two countries by obliterating those 
groundless hopes which the present 
irregularity tends to encourage. 
Something at all events will have 
to be done to prevent France from 
so persistently attempting to put a 
spoke in the wheel of Great Britain, 
as she has been doing for some years 
past, and the necessity for settling 
once for all the limits of the harass- 
ment to which this country can sub- 
mit in the course of her development 
does not require to be emphasised. 

It may be, as has already been 
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said, that matters are revealed to 
grave and prudent Secretaries of 
State of which the ordinary man 
recks not at all. Lord Salisbury 
may have information which leads 
him to believe that the declaration 
of a formal Protectorate over Egypt 
would lead to a general conflagration 
in Europe, and the recognition of that 
fact compels one to acquiesce, though 
it may be regretfully, in the deter- 
mination of the Government not to 
raise the question at the present time. 
But if the only risk run was that of 
giving offence to certain of our Con- 
tinental neighbours, it is probable that 
the country generally would be in 
favour of assuming the burden of it. 
SPENCER Bropaurst. 








A STRANGE EXPERIMENT 


To be opened immediately after my 
death by Paolo Rossi, my nephew and 
heir. 


I, Docror Luiai Ross1, head of the 
Scientific Department of the Univer- 
sity of San Marco, write this state- 
ment that it may be transmitted to 
you, my beloved Paolo, and read 
before you shall have entered the 
secret chamber, access to which may 
be gained through my laboratory only. 

This communication is personal. 
You know that you are my heir. 
My will must be made public, of 
course, because of the various dona- 
tions which I have made to different 
colleges, universities, etc.; but the 
bulk of my fortune is yours, yours 
also and yours alone the contents 
of the glass receptacle in the chamber 
up in the roof. 

This document is the history of 
that receptacle, and I require you to 
obey implicitly the instructions con- 
cerning it which I shall give. Much 
depends upon your fidelity. Yet 
young as you are, Paolo, there is 
already a firmness to the fibre of your 
mind, a tenacity and loyalty that I 
have long noted, which assures me 
that you will give to the completion 
of this work of mine all that I could 
wish. It is a matter of life and 
death, perhaps ; nay more, it involves 
a scientific experiment, to witness the 
success of which I would unhesitat- 
ingly pledge all I have, all I am, life 
itself here on earth, and whatever 
may come hereafter. 

I knew, of course, when I began 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


the experiment, that not I but an- 
other would witness its close. Would 
it be success or failure?) You will 
know some day, Paolo, I trust. How 
I envy you! And how proud am I 
to bestow this great proof of my love, 
my confidence upon you. The fortune 
I leave you, Paolo, is dross: in itself, 
it will not make you happy; but the 
receptacle should bring to you, in case 
of success, the calm, the noble peace 
of mind which is the rightful reward 
of the benefactor of mankind. 

Ah, our boasted strength of will, 
our proud reliance on self! What 
does it amount to when I cannot 
so much as prolong this feeble old 
life of mine a paltry half century, 
when my strongest curiosity is ex- 
cited, when I have made a wager 
with Nature, and Death will not let 
me wait to see who wins? Ah, well! 
Read now, my boy, and know the 
secret of that mysterious chamber vou 
have so often longed to penetrate. 

I am eighty-two; I can live but a 
few months, perhaps only a few weeks 
longer. Forty-five years ago I came 
into possession of that which rests 
in the airy chamber above. I was 
young then but (what has vanity or 
an affectation of vanity to do with a 
dying man?) I had already attained 
some position. I might have stood 
higher had I given my best efforts at 
that time to recognised research, as I 
have since, chiefly that I might enrich 
you, my son, and so leave you free 
to employ the talents you have as 
best pleases you. But I was then 
secretly engaged in experiments which, 
I knew very well, would, if made 
public, shake what fame I had and 
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bury the little candle of my scientific 
pretensions under the overwhelming 
rubbish of ridicule. 

I wanted to prolong life, Paolo ; 
that is, not exactly to prolong it, for 
one’s years are inexorably measured 
off. Fate has given to each of us 
just so many, and struggle, scheme, 
plan as we may, the sum will not be 
changed; but I believed that man 
might under certain conditions live 
his life when and how he wished. 

Has it never occurred to you, 
Paolo, that Fate is a niggardly bene- 
factor? She gives you the cup of 
life: she holds it to your lips. 
“ Drink,” she says, “drink now and 
to the dregs.” “ But,” you plead, 
“T may not like the draught ; I may 
not care to quaff it all; is it per- 
mitted to sip a little now, and later 
again a little and ” “Nay, nay,” 
she commands; “drink deep, and 
drink now.” And there is no alter- 
native even; one cannot peevishly 
push the cup away. And so, like 
gluttons who fill a bursting stomach 
and feed a palate that craveth naught, 
we drink the cup that’s held to our 
lips,—and make wry faces enough 
over its bitter contents. 

Yet, would I live. Life is all we 
know and living is all we have. I 
accept the number of years allotted 
to me, but I would live them where 
and how and when I pleased. This 
should be my compromise with Fate. 

Think of it, Paolo, to live one’s 
childhood, a naked boy, basking in 
tropic suns, with the blue water, the 
fountains, the dark foliage and the 
white of the marbles, a gorgeous feast 
of colour to abide for ever in one’s 
memory. One needs to have a golden 
childhood to look back upon. I find 
my poor old wits straying, these past 
few years or more, to the things of 
youth. I forget the discoveries I 
worked so hard to make and prized 
so when accomplished ; I forget the 
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names of old associates who have 
laboured honourably and worthily 
with me; I forget the titles of the 
very books which bear my name. 
Your friends, Paolo, who come to 
chat an hour with old Rossi are all 
alike to me ; I cannot distinguish one 
from the other, and from day to day 
I forget whether ‘tis this one or that 
who is merry or sarcastic or pert or 
pensive. I forget thy mother’s face, 
child, as it was when she died at 
thy birth, but it lives for me forever 
as it was when she and I played to- 
gether ; I a great fellow, boy at heart 
but man in form and feature, she a 
baby-girl, the delicate, late, last tlower 
on the stem. Every detail of my 
childhood grows stronger and more 
vivid with me. I seem to be an old 
bow so bent with years that extremes 
of youth and age meet in me. My 
dreams are invariably of my child- 
hood ; old melodies come back to me 
that my mother sang to your mother ; 
the old house and playmates dead 
more than half a century,—these are 
the things that fill my thoughts. My 
old senses are dulled to the present 
but they retain the past,—provided 
always it be far enough off in my 
life’s perspective—with an intensity, 
a fervour that may make a literal 
second childhood for me if my life be 
much prolonged. 

Ah, you see how old I am, how I 
am failing, when in writing to you of 
what I risked my life for (and my 
soul’s salvation, Fra Bozenta would 
say), I wander off in this way and 
make my necessarily long paper un- 
necessarily tedious. 

This was my plan then ; to live till 
adolescence a Greek bathed in the 
most beautiful natural surroundings, 
uplifted by the most exquisite mani- 
festation of art, an art which was as 
natural to the Greeks as building roads 
and bridges, buying and selling, spoiling 
and cheapening the beauty of Nature 
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istous. Then would I die for a space, 
—to be awakened and to spend my 
early manhood in another century, as 
one of those great savage Gothic heroes, 
say, whoswarmed down upon our fore- 
fathers here. Id live my middle life 
in another kind of action: it might be 
as a great law-giver in another nation 
and another century; and I would 
spend the declining years of my life 
here in San Marco, I think, as I am 
doing now with you near me, my boy, 
to keep the old sap still flowing in the 
gnarled and withered tree. 

Thus, you see, one could truly say 
he had lived. This should have been 
my choice; different natures would 
choose variously, yet to each would 
life be complete, a thorough experience 
of what the world has to offer, not a 
segment whose arc measures an infin- 
itesimal portion of space, an equally 
insignificant point of time. Life is 
cosmopolitan, complete; not station- 
ary, not cramped in the mould of one 
century and one place. It is a liquid 
which fits itself to various environ- 
ments. In our stupidity, in our dull 
devotion to habit and custom, we get 
to take the form for the thing, the 
bowl for the vital, golden, immortal 
essence it for the moment contains. 


Il. 


Ix my youth, Paolo, this thought 
possessed me. I dreamed of varied 
careers, of fuller experience which 
might be mine if,—not if life were 
not so brief, mine has been long 
enough, but so consecutive. How to 
pour some of the liquid from the bow] 
without allowing its entire contents to 
slipaway! How tosip at ease without 
swallowing all at a gulp and so to lose 
the divine flavour ! 

I had heard of the Hindoos, the 
Yoghis, who had learned the alphabet 
of the science I longed to master. I 
set myself to study their methods, and 





in a journey which I made in my 
thirtieth year, I learned all they could 
teach me. But their success was so 
paltry, so trivial, so unworthy, a 
beginning, nothing more. I deter- 
mined to prolong the conditions these 
fakirs so easily produce, by means of 
carefully-prepared drugs. Hath not 
Nature herself given man the hint, 
when she planted the hills thick with 
slumbrous poppies ? 

[ experimented untiringly, with 
animals, and secretly, of course. Ah, 
how I laboured during those years! 
For me there was no day nor night, 
no friends, no foes, no past, no future, 
only working-time to make fullest 
use of every moment Nature could 
spare me from the task of keeping my- 
self alive. I gave up everything else. 
People began to nod their heads and 
remark sagely upon immature work. 
I had done my best, they said, already ; 
nothing had come from me these past 
five years. “Iwas evident, the old way 
was best. And grey-haired professors 


‘who had scowled at me when I bade 


fair to be a rival, smiled upon and 
patronised me now that I had shown 
myself to be nothing but a prodigy, a 
tree which had borne fruit prematurely 
and so merely a sport of Nature, a 
scientific abortion. 

As I said before, I was thirty-five 
when my opportunity came. By this 
time my skill was such that I could 
stupefy a rabbit so as to keep him 
dormant indefinitely if I wished, and 
wake him to life again, his functions 
as perfect, as unaltered as when I took 
him from the warren. In my labora- 
tory a kitten had been lying as if 
asleep, but breathless, for years. But 
man,—would the drug affect man 
and for long periods of time? If not, 
it was all useless. Of what avail to 
outdo the Hindoo jugglers! What 
variety of experience could one attain 
by stretching his life over a short 
period of time? The world moves so 

















slowly, it takes centuries to change 
circumstances. I would rather live 
eighty years our way, rooted as a tree, 
helpless and narrowed in experience 
as a crab in its shell, than to stretch 
my knowledge over so small a space 
as my experiments with the animals 
seemed to permit. 

I had been working hard in my 
laboratory one day since sunrise, and 
towards evening went out, revolving 
all this in my mind, for a breath of 
air. As I walked dreamily along, my 
pace slackened, so preoccupied was I, 
and I must have come to a full stop, 
when an unusual occurrence brought 
me to myself. I was in the midst of 
a throng of excited men whose pushing 
and jostling made me a helpless part 
of the crowd. Their shouts and curses 
dissipated the last of my abstraction, 
and eagerly I peered beyond the mass 
of bobbing heads. One man was the 
focus of all their eyes, and now of 
mine. It was Zojas, the brigand, 
news of whose capture in the moun- 
tains had been brought to the city a 
week ago. They were taking him to 
the gaol, and I, whose habits of mind 
and body were all at variance with 
mobs and their violence, had been 
caught up, a straw upon the eddy of 
that turbulent tide. 

My height enabled me to get a 
glimpse of the outlaw’s face, and its 
expression of mingled rage and de- 
fiance so interested me that I found 
myself elbowing this way and that 
till I was comparatively close to him. 

Just then the fury of the mob 
broke loose. Their curses were audible 
enough now ; yells they were, and at 
every shout from the people the man’s 
singular face seemed to brighten and 
glow with hate and defiance, just as a 
fire flames when one blows upon it. 

Suddenly a stone was hurled at 
him. Where is the being that can 
resist the display of courage? To 
my mind it hath ever seemed a rare, 
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a noble virtue. The brigand’s eyes 
blazed, and the smile that showed 
his strong white teeth was like the 
snarl of a wolf. His arms were 
bound behind him, but with a fine 
assumption of ease, he threw his 
shoulders back and, chin in air, burst 
into a mocking whistle, the tune of 
a popular song which celebrated his 
own exploits, and marched gracefully 
on. Was it not gallantly, wickedly 
done? Quick there came another 
stone and then another and another, 
and soon the missiles were flying 
while the guards hurried on with a 
double-quick step. 

At last the fusillade went beyond 
bounds, and the soldiers, forming a 
square, in the midst of which stood 
Zojas, the blood streaming from a cut 
in his cheek, faced the mob. I found 
myself sword in hand charging with 
them on the cowardly crowd. I was 
mad with excitement and the ardour 
of the fight, bewildered at the sudden 
change from the quiet of my study to 
the midst of this screaming, cheering, 
cursing mob. But through all the 
din and confusion I could not keep 
my eyes from Zojas. He was grind- 
ing his teeth and swearing, as he 
struggled violently to free himself 
from his bonds. All at once he 
caught my eye, and a flash of hope 
lit up his own at the sympathy and 
admiration the rascal’s gallant con- 
duct had brought to my face. “ Lend 
a hand, comrade,” he cried. “A 
brigand’s oath,—I'll not attempt es- 
cape; but let Zojas try his hand on 
that pack of dogs !” 

I can account for it only by my 
exceeding excitement at the time, but 
with a stroke of my knife I freed 
him, and then suddenly I lost sight 
of him and everything else, for some- 
thing struck me sharply on the 
temple and I fell. 

I recovered consciousness only when 
the fight was over, and from where 
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I lay I could see the guards marching 
the bandit off to prison. He had 
kept his word, fortunately for me. 
Then I crawled home, my head 
buzzing like a whole hive of bees. 


II. 


For some days I was ill, as much 
from the unusual excitement as from 
the effects of a small wound in the 
forehead ; this thing was so foreign 
to anything that had occurred in my 
simple, almost conventual life. So I 
sat quietly at home till one evening 
a neighbour told me that Zojas was 
to be executed the following day at 
noon, in the great square before the 
palace. 

At my friend’s words suddenly the 
whole plan came to me, and so soon 
as he had left me, I started for the 
prison. 

“He will not speak with you, 
signor. He will not eat nor drink ; 
for days he hath touched nothing,” 
said the jailer. “He will not speak 
to any one, not even to a priest, 
though to-morrow morning, may be, 
he will change his mind.” 

“ But perchance he will talk to 
Doctor Rossi,” interposed a guard 
standing near, who had recognised 
me. “ Why? Because they are old 
comrades, the Doctor and Zojas. 
Fought side by side, eh, Doctor?” 

Zojas was pacing up and down his 
cell with quick short steps, when we 
entered. But he turned sullenly, and 
retreating to a dark corner seated 
himself, without vouchsafing a word 
in answer to the guard’s salutation. 

“ Perhaps you will be good enough 
to leave us alone?” I said to the 
guard slipping something into his 
hand, and in consideration of this, 
and perchance of the part I had 
taken in the fight not so long ago, 
he agreed. 

The bandit had raised his head 





curiously at the sound of my voice. 
When the door clanged to, he came 
forward and recognising me, held out 
a brown, sleek, compact hand. “ Ah, 
comrade, what brings you here? It 
cannot be that a brave man like you 
wants to see how a caged lion looks. 
You do not want to fatten upon his 
moans,—small comfort they’ve got 
from me, though! Zojas will die 
to-morrow at noon, but not a groan 
shall the cowardly San Marcans wring 
from him. His step shall not falter, 
his eye shall not flinch !” 

“ Bravo!” I cried. Why I should 
have had any sympathy for this knave, 
who was twenty times a murderer, I 
cannot explain. He had been the 
terror of the mountain-roads for years, 
as had his father before him. He 
was a smuggler of course, as well 
as a highwayman. He had robbed 
wealthy travellers, keeping rare prizes 
for ransom, and holding to his word 
with such unswerving fidelity that 
were a man’s friends not punctual to 
the minute, they might find a swing- 
ing corpse instead of the man they 
sought. He had burned our villages, 
levied taxes on our peasants, plunder- 
ing their farms and carrying off their 
women when they revolted. Yet he 
had been the idol of his gang, whom 
he had brought to a highly-organised 
condition, as creditable to his talents 
as a leader as it was discreditable and 
shameful to our Government. He 
was the hero of romantic tales with- 
out number; his word (none knew 
better than I) was inviolable ; he was 
celebrated for a rude sort of justice ; 
he had been a despot with a sense of 
humour; he had played at being 
king, and only the limited extent of 
his dominions, the small number of 
his subjects, and the fact that he 
was at war with recognised authority 
had stood in the way of his success. 
Within certain bounds, though, he 
was absolute, this scoundrel with the 
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dark handsome face (gaunt and drawn 
now with hunger and the worry cap- 
tivity must mean to such a spirit) 
and eyes that I should not have 
dared to meet had my purpose been 
other than it was. 

Zojas seemed glad to talk now that 
he had broken the spell. I called for 
wine, and we sat, the brigand and 
the respected Doctor of Philosophy, 
as boon-companions, talking and 
laughing as though there were no 
morrow, no difference of mental or 
moral caste, no hereafter. 

It was only when a guard’s face 
appeared at the wicket that Zojas’s 
face clouded. “Ah! If I had ten 
fellows like you, comrade,” he cried, 
and I chuckled in my sleeve thinking 
of my revered coadjutors of the 
University, “Id burst these bars 
and then,”—he made the motions of 
a rapid sword-fight—*“ pst, that for 
the guards! A malediction on them! 
And off for the mountains! But we 
would come back some day, and I 
think” (oh, the malevolence of his 
voice!) “I think we would boil some 
of these San Marco bullies in oil,— 
slowly,—slowly ” I half rose 
from the table but he was so intent he 
did not notice me. ‘— very slowly,” 
he continued smiling strangely, “as 
Giulia was boiled.” 

“Giulia?” I asked. 

“Yes. She was my mistress, and 
she was unfaithful,—for such a thing 
as Pietro! So I,—punished her. It 
is that which brought me here. It is 
always a woman’s fault when a man 
makes a fool of himself. For Pietro 
betrayed me to the soldiers, not be- 
cause he loved her but because he 
envied me. 1 wish them joy of their 
chieftain! But what brings you here, 
tell me? They call you Doctor,— 
what can you want with me? I need 
no doctor. Look!” And with a 
curious vanity he threw aside his coat 
and scarlet vest, and standing upright 
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in shirt and short trousers, he chal- 
lenged me to find a blemish in his 
trim strength, his grace, his perfec- 
tion of physical development. 

“T am a Doctor in Science, Zojas,” 
I explained. “TI can see, of course, 
that you need no physician, but,— 
but it is I who need you.” 

“For how long?” he asked, sar- 
donically checking off on his fingers 
the coming hours, and shrugging his 
shoulders at the short length of time 
that remained to him. “You are 
welcome, comrade. Zojas is at your 
command, —till noon to-morrow, when 
he has an important engagement.” In 
the air he rapidly sketched a hanging 
noose. 

“ But if,” I began, afraid yet to 
make my proposition clear, “but if 
what I ask of you should prevent 
your filling that engagement to——— ” 

“So much the better,” he cried 
springing to his feet. “Out with it! 
What is it? Quick, signor, do you 
not see your words may mean—— ” 

I shook my head. “No, Zojas, 
I have not the power to help you to 
escape, nor, to be frank, have I the 
wish.” 

He looked at me resentfully at 
first, then gradually all the light died 
out of his face leaving the sinister 
mask the lines made when he was in 
repose, thinking, or simply indifferent. 
Then he sat stolid, silent, his eyes 
bent upon the floor, as if he had 
forgotten my presence. 

And thus we both sat in silence, 
till he looked up suddenly and said, 
“ What are you thinking now?” 

His abrupt, imperious question 
demanded an honest answer. “I was 
thinking,” I said half-smiling, “ that 


if circumstances had been different, 
if chance had willed that my father 
had been yours and yours mine, it 
might have been I that is to be 
hanged to-morrow noon, and you,— 
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and you—— 
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“ Yes, and I?” 

“And you who wanted to make 
an experiment upon a man who had 
no further use for his life.” 

He gave a long, low whistle of 
astonishment. Then rising, he came 
toward me as if half-fascinated, half- 
repelled. He looked at me so oddly, 
with such a mixture of awe and of 
curiosity that I burst into a laugh. 
“T thought you were in earnest, 
signor,” he said with a sigh of relief. 

“Tam. Listen. I have the power 
to suspend life in animals and to 
reanimate them. This I know. 
Whether I can do as much with man 
and for how long a time, is a problem 
I have never had the opportunity to 
solve.” 

“T can well believe it. 
want Zojas “ 

“You have only fourteen hours 
more to live. Of those, you sleep six 
or seven.” 

“No, but five.” 

“ Five, then, will be spent in sleep. 
That leaves nine hours of conscious- 
ness with a shameful death at the 
end. I offer you in exchange a 
painless death now.” 

“Now? Gésu !” 

“You lose nine hours, but you 
cheat the hangman, the San Marcans, 
whom you hate, Pietro, perhaps, who 
disguised will be watching.” 

“ Ah, for one chance at him!” he 
snarled. 

“And you wake, if my theory be 
correct is 

“Yes, I wake?” 

“ One hundred years from to-night.” 

“Bah!” He laughed out scorn- 
fully, doubtingly. 

“ Or perhaps never,” I added. 

There was a pause. “Tell me 
about it,” he said at length, in so 
childlike a way that for the first time 
I hesitated; I seemed to be taking 
a base advantage of the man’s sim- 
plicity as well as of his unhappy 
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strait. But in a moment I forgot 
my scruples. 

“Tt is nothing,” I said. “ You 
will lie down as if to sleep. You 
will wake,—or you will never wake. 
That is all. I swear to you to get 
possession of your body, or failing 
that to see that life is really extinct 
before 9 

He shivered and the blood forsook 
his face. Again there was silence, 
which he broke by laughing out 
suddenly. “And you, signor,” he 
asked, “where will you be, comrade, 
a hundred years from now, eh? You 
will never know whether Zojas sleeps 
sound or ill.” 

“No, I shall not see the end, though 
I too would die to-night could I be 
satisfied about it.” 

“You would? About a thing like 
that?” he repeated wonderingly. 
“Why, what is the good of it to you, 
or to anyone, save Zojas, and only 
perchance for him ?” 

So then I told him what I have 
written here, Paolo, about the stale 
simplicity of our lives and of what 
might be could one take a sip from 
the goblet of life at one time and 
then at another. But the wine I had 
drunk, or the wound which still 
throbbed at my temple, or the strange 
surroundings and the hour, or the 
prospect of at last playing for high 
stakes, or the peculiar, intent, silent 
enthusiasm of the man led me on till 
I was revealing to this highwayman 
and murderer, who was yet so strangely 
companionable, so superior to one’s 
conception of such a creature, the 
thoughts and hopes and dreams, the 
very philosophy of my inmost life, 
which not even those nearest me 
suspected. 

When I finished speaking I saw in 
his eyes the reflection of the emotion 
my own eloquence had roused in me. 
There was something almost lofty in 
his manner as he walked calmly to- 
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ward the pallet in the corner, stretched 
himself at length, and said simply, “I 
am ready.” 

I confess that had I been more my 
usual self, had I not been so wrought 
up with nervous excitement, I might 
have faltered now; but the man’s 
quiet courage, his calm trust in me, 
the stillness of the cell, the very 
tension of my mood carried me on. 
I had mixed a powder twenty, yea 
thirty times the strength of any dose 
I had hitherto given ; now I dissolved 
it in wine, and bending over I handed 
the drink to him. 

He took the cup. ‘“ Addio, com- 
rade,” he said thoughtfully. “ Strange 
that such a trade as yours should make 
such men as you.” With a quick 
motion he raised the cup to his lips, 
but suddenly put it down again. 
‘One question,—was it for this that 
you helped Zojas yonder when those 
San Marco cowards stoned him in the 
square ?” 

“Oh, can you think——” T began ; 
but before I could finish, he proved 
his faith in me by throwing back 
his head and draining the cup at a 
draught. 

For a moment his eyes remained 
questioningly fixed upon mine; then 
they glazed, the lids fell, and sensa- 
tion for him was past. With a sort 
of fascinated terror I watched the 
peculiar reflex action which the drug 
produces, with which my experiments 
with the cats and rabbits had made 
me so familiar. The dose had been 
so powerful ; I found myself shivering 
sympathetically with the poor fellow 
lying there. Ah, how weak we are! 
[ had planned and hoped for this 
opportunity. A week ago I would 
have given all I possessed for the 
chance to try this experiment. I had 
even carried out my part in a species 
of exhilarated trance ; yet now that 
it was done, T regretted it and caught 
myself wishing that my subject had 
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been some other than this winning 
young scoundrel. Familiar as I was 
with all the symptoms, and secretly 
delighted to find them magnified but 
unchanged in the human animal, they 
horrified me now. Yet almost mechani- 
cally I bent over his still breathing 
body and performed the physical de- 
tails which are necessary to complete 
the experiment. When I left the 
prison it was within half an hour of 
midnight, and Zojas lay still and 
breathless ; his heart had ceased to 
beat and his body was gradually losing 
warmth. 

This is all, Paolo. I had some 
difficulty in getting possession of the 
body, for the wrath of the populace 
at being defrauded of the great sight 
(you know the hot temper of our 
people !) was such that they clamoured 
for the bandit’s body that they might 
tear it to pieces. I was questioned, 
of course, by the jailor and the guard, 
but as they had transgressed rules in 
permitting me to remain so long and 
alone with their prisoner, my visit to 
Zojas was never made public, and it 
was believed that he had contrived 
to secrete about his person some 
peculiar drug, the effect of which 
puzzled the wise physicians of San 
Marco. 

And well might it puzzle them, for 
no man save myself could explain its 
manufacture. To you, Paolo, shall it 
be left to endow the world with this 
strange, potent medicament. Direc- 
tions for its preparation lie in the 
casket above, beneath Zojas’s head. 
IT have purposely arranged that not 
even you shall know its ingredients 
till the time be past. If my experi- 
ment prove a failure, it is best for 
the world that the secret of the drug 
die with me; should T be successful, 
it will then be time to make its con- 
stituents public. 

For forty-seven years now, Paolo, 
Zojas has slumbered aloft in the 
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grotto-chamber, where by certain 
mechanical contrivances, to whose 
perfection I have given great care, 
the temperature and the composition 
of the supplied gases never vary. I 
ask you, however little faith you may 
have in this experiment of mine, 
whatever scruples, religious or other- 
wise, may deter you, to see that he 
rests under precisely the same condi- 
tions fifty-three years longer. You 
will observe that entrance to the in- 
terior receptacle is impossible with- 
out deranging the apparatus. You 
will therefore not be tempted to pry 
too closely, and thus danger of acci- 
dent is reduced to a minimum. 
Knowing your fidelity, and the 
love you bear your old uncle, I do 
not for a moment doubt you. Yet 
neglect not the slightest detail of 
what I ask of you. Further direc- 
tions you will find upon the inside 
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of the door which leads from my 
laboratory to the chamber beyond. 

While you are young, Paolo, make 
such provision that in the event of 
your death, another’s sincere mind 
and another’s skilful hands shall ful- 
fil my directions no less faithfully. 
But we are a long-lived race, we 
Rossis ; I doubt not it will be your 
good-fortune to see the end of this. 
At times, I am sure the result must 
be success; at other times I am 
craven, and am tempted to confess 
all to Fra Bozenta, that he may 
absolve me. Yet, take this last not 
too seriously. I am unrepentant, at 
heart, Paolo, and were there any 
adequate payment for an instant’s 
return of the passed spirit to life 
again, Satan might have my soul for 
all eternity, could I be with you 
at ten o'clock fifty-three years from 
to-night. 



































Tue publication of illustrated 
editions of Cooper’s Leather-Stock- 
ing Tales, simultaneously in London 
and New York, affords an oppor- 
tunity of saying something on the 
merits of a writer who, as a 
master of healthy and manly fic- 
tion, deserves to be better remem- 
bered than he seems to be at the 
present day, especially as the novel of 
romantic adventure has, for the time 
at least, regained its vogue. It is at 
present proposed to deal only with the 
five Indian tales, commonly known as 
the Leather-Stocking Series from the 
name of the wild hunter who is the 
hero of them all. In _ those, of 
which the scenes are placed among 
the lakes and forests inhabited down 
to the end of the last century almost 
exclusively by the Red Man, we 
have a set of original pictures with 
as marked an idiosynerasy as the 
Highland stories of Sir Walter Scott. 
What Scott did in Wavertey, Ros 
Roy, and THe Lecenp or Montrose 
for a race of men scarcely known to 
the English public of ninety years 
ago, this Fenimore Cooper did for the 
Delawares, Mohicans, and Iroquois, of 
whom only very vague ideas existed 
on this side of the Atlantic, but 
who had no little in common with 
the Mac Ivors, the Macgregors, the 
Camerons, and the Children of the 
Mist. ‘This is Cooper's title to fame. 
He saw the poetic and dramatic 
elements which lurked in the life of 
the Red Man, and only required 
drawing out’ by the hand of genius 
to form a valuable and unique addi- 
tion to the national literature. 
Fenimore Cooper, who was born in 
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1789 at Burlington in New Jersey, 
had been familiar in his boyhood with 
the remains of the Indian tribes who 
still maintained themselves in the 
Western forests of New York, retain- 
ing their ancient manners, customs, 
and character. Mohicans and Dela- 
wares came occasionally as far as his 
native village, and sometimes lingered 
for months in the neighbouring woods 
hunting such deer as still remained. 
In later life he was fond of referring 
to his own intercourse with them. 
While serving in the American 
navy he had been ordered to Lake 
Ontario, which was reached by as- 
cending the Mohawk and Oswego 
rivers to the port of Oswego on the 
lake. This was in 1808, when Cooper 
wasa midshipman. At that time vast 
reaches of unbroken forest still lay on 
either side of the lake, in which bears, 
wolves, and panthers still prowled ; 
and the deer and the wood-grouse 
were so plentiful that the sparse 
population of the few villages which 
jay on his route were tired of eating 
them and longed for salt pork instead. 
The party remained for some time on 
Lake Ontario hunting, shooting, and 
fishing. Thus, long before he began 
to write, Cooper had gained consider- 
able knowledge of the American 
primeval forest, and this at a period 
of life when such scenes leave deeper 
and more permanent impressions on 
the mind than in later years, when so 
many intervening cares and interests 
combine to blot them out. 

Thus qualified for his task, Cooper 
began the Leather-Stocking Series, in 
his thirty-third year, with the story 
of THe Pioneers published in 1822. 
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But this, although the first that was 
written, is the fourth in order of 
time if we look to the life of the 
hero. It finds the hunter an old 
man of seventy-six, if we are to 
trust his own account of his age 
given in THe Pratriz, of which 
the date is understood to be 1804, 
when he says that he is eighty-seven. 
From THe Pioneers, the events of 
which are supposed to have occurred 
in 1793, our author takes a leap 
backwards of nearly forty years, in- 
troducing us again to his hero (then 
bearing the name of Hawkeye) in 
1755, at the beginning of the Seven 
Years’ War when Montcalm was in 
command of the French forces in 
Canada. This, the second tale of the 
series, is THE Last oF THE Monicans, 
and is followed by Tue Paturinper, a 
story of the same war. Next comes 
THe Prairie, when the author 
carries us forward again to the 
year of the hunter’s death; and follow- 
ing this, and published in 1841, we 
have at last Toe DeErstayeEr, which 
takes us back again more than sixty 
years, when that was the title borne 
by the young novice who was known 
to be a dead shot at game, but who 
had not yet drawn trigger on a 
human enemy. THe DeersLaYeEr then, 
though the last in publication, is the 
first in order of events; and it is 
with this that we must begin if we 
would follow the career of Leather- 
Stocking from youth to manhood, and 
from manhood to extreme old age. 
Leather-Stocking is a white man 
by birth and a Christian, his real 
name being Nathaniel, or Natty, 
Bumpo. Before he became a forester 
he had served with the English army 
under a Major Effingham, of whom 
we shall hear more hereafter; but, 
at some period prior to 1740, he had 
quitted the service, taken to the 
woods, and been adopted by the 
tribe of Delawares. At the opening 


of the story we are to suppose that 
he was about twenty-three, and had 
been leading this wild life for some 
four or five years. At the break- 
ing out of the war of the Austrian 
Succession hostilities recommenced, 
if they could ever be said to have 
ceased, between the French and 
English in America, and Deerslayer, 
who had not yet abandoned all con- 
nection with the army, was employed 
by the English as a scout. The 
Delawares were a tribe friendly to 
this country, while the Mingoes, 
called indifferently Iroquois, Hurons, 
and Maquas, were in alliance with 
the French. Both sides alike offered 
rewards for the enemies’ scalps ; and 
one of Chatham’s finest speeches was 
directed against this barbarous system, 
which was continued down to 1763. 
At the opening of the story we 
find the Deerslayer on his way to 
meet a young Delaware chief, known 
as the Great Serpent, with whom he 
is to go upon his first war-path in the 
service of the English. The Serpent 
is the head of the ancient tribe of 
the Mohicans, now absorbed into the 
Delawares, but once powerful and 
renowned, and with what reverence 
the family were still regarded we 
shall see in the next act of the 
drama. While onthe road Deerslayer 
falls in with a frontier man Harry 
March, commonly known as Hurry 
Harry, with whom he embarks on 
Lake Oswego (Glimmerglass), and is 
introduced to a curious character 
living upon the lake with his two 
daughters, Judith, a great beauty but 
one who has “tripped in her time,” 
and Hetty, thoroughly pure and good 
but of slightly weak intellect. At 
one end of this lake is the spot where 
Deerslayer and the Indian are to 
meet. This has been chosen because 
the Serpent has a love-affair on hand 
as well, the Indian maiden, his be- 
trothed, having been stolen by the 
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Iroquois who are supposed to be lying 
in ambush not very far from the lake. 
I will warn the reader at this point 
that the names given to the various 
Indian tribes are sometimes a little 
perplexing. The term Mingo seems 
to have been bestowed as a mark of 
contempt and hatred on more than 
one hostile tribe: “In these pages 
[writes the author in his introduc- 
tion to THe Last or tHe Monicays], 
Lenni-Lenape, Lenope, Delawares, 
Wapanachki, and Mohicans all mean 
tribes of the same stock. The 
Mengwe, the Maquas, the Mingoes, 
and the Iroquois, though not all 
strictly the same, are identified fre- 
quently by the speakers, being 
politically confederated and opposed 
to those just named,” who constituted 
the Algonquin family. The Hurons, 
who seem to be a separate tribe, are 
also called Mingoes. How Floating 
Tom and his family, sometimes in a 
fortified building raised on piles in 
the open lake and called the Castle, 
sometimes in a floating scow called 
the Ark, are attacked by the hostile 
Indians, with the varying fortunes of 
the struggle which went on upon the 
lake and in the woods till the arrival 
of some English soldiers; how the 
Serpent recovered his bride ; how old 
Tom and his daughter Hetty met 
their death ; the rescue of the Deer- 
slayer at the last moment when in 
the hands of his enemies and about 
to be put to the torture, the reader 
will discover for himself. 

Three out of the other four tales are 
built on much the same lines. In THE 
Last oF THE Moutcans we have two 
young ladies, half-sisters, both young 
and handsome, setting out with a 
reinforcement sent from Fort Edward 
on the Hudson to Colonel Munro at 
Fort William Henry on the south of 
Lake George (Horican or Holy Lake). 
Taking a shorter cut than the troops, 
they are betrayed by their guide into 
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the hands of the Iroquois. They are 
rescued by Hawkeye and the Serpent, 
and concealed in some caves on an 
island in the river which Cooper had 
visited in his youth, and had then 
resolved to make the scene of a 
romance. After some sharp fight- 
ing the savages are for a time re- 
pulsed, but the besieged, on finding 
that their powder has been stolen, 
are eventually obliged to surrender. 
Hawkeye and the Serpent escape, 
and eventually rescue their fellow- 
travellers when on the point of 
being scalped. They then reach the 
fort in safety, where the father 
of the young ladies is in command ; 
but the xeinforcements not arriv- 
ing, the French, commanded by 
Montcalm in person, compel him to 
capitulate. During the retreat the 
English are treacherously attacked 
and massacred by the Indians (a 
historical fact) and Alice and Cora 
again fall into the hand of the 
Hurons. After many adventures 
Alice is rescued, and in a final 
battle with the Hurons Cora is 
killed, together with the Serpent’s 
son, young Uncas, who has just 
been recognised as their long lost 
chief by a tribe of Delawares. 

THE PATHFINDER, like THe Lasr 
oF THE Mounicans, is divided into 
two parts. In the first Mabel 
Durham is travelling with her uncle 
Cap, an old sailor, and an Indian 
and his wife (Arrowhead and June) 
to meet her father Sergeant Dunham 
at one of the forts, just as Alice and 
Cora were. They are joined by 
Pathfinder, the Serpent, and Jasper, 
a young sailor. Arrowhead, their 
guide, betrays them as Renard had 
betrayed the others; but after a 
sharp skirmish with the Mingoes on 
the Oswego river, they reach the 
fort in safety. Then Dunham, with 
Mabel, Cap, Jasper Western, the 
Pathfinder, and some soldiers set out 
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on a military expedition for an island 
on Lake Ontario, while the Serpent 
scouts along the shore. After being 
nearly shipwrecked they reach the 
island in safety, and find a block- 
house ready built in which they en- 
sconce themselves. Most of the 
soldiers now leave the island on the 
duty assigned to them, which is to 
intercept the enemy’s supplies, leaving 
a corporal with a few men behind 
under the command of an officer, who 
has treacherously advised the Min- 
goes of the soldiers’ departure. The 
savages attack. Mabel, warned by 
June, takes refuge in the block- 
house; the corporal and _ several 
soldiers are killed; but Pathfinder 
and the Serpent, of course, turn up 
in the nick of time, and all goes 
well in the end, except that Dunham 
is killed. Mabel marries Jasper, and 
the departure and farewell of Path- 
finder are among the most touching 
scenes which Cooper has ever written. 

We do not meet with him again, 
as already intimated, till he is quite 
an old man. But Tue Ptonerers is 
so different from the rest of the series 
that it will be best to go on to THe 
Prairie before referring to it more 
particularly. In Tue Prarrie, then, 
we find Natty Bumpo a simple trapper, 
being too old for hunting, though 
he still uses his rifle occasionally. 
The plot is laid substantially on the 
same lines as those of the preceding 
three. There are two girls travelling 
across the forest with a settler’s 
waggon, one, Inez, the kidnapped bride 
of an American officer who lost her on 
the day of their wedding. They fall 
into all kinds of perilous situations, 
and are captured by Mahtoree, chief 
of the Sioux. The trapper and a 
bee-hunter, Paul Hover, in love with 
the other girl, Ellen Wade, help 
Middleton, her husband, to rescue 
Inez. <A noble young Pawnee chief 
opportunely comes in to fill the place 


of the Serpent, and makes himself 
generally useful on various critical 
occasions. He too is rescued by a 
party of his own tribe just as the 
torture is beginning. 

In THe Pioneers Natty Bumpo 
has acquired the title of Leather- 
Stocking which gives its name to the 
series. He lives now on the confines 
of civilisation in a hut near a thriving 
settlement, his companion being a 
young man of whom nobody seems to 
know much. But there is also con- 
cealed in the cave a very old man, the 
Major Effingham with whom Bumpo 
had once served, and this young man 
was his grandson. Before the Revo- 
lutionary War the family had owned 
large tracts of land in the vicinity, 
but were now reduced to poverty, and 
at the time the tale opens the old man 
was being supported in secret by 
his grandson and his old servant 
Leather-Stocking. When at length 
he is discovered, Judge Temple, an old 
friend in former days, restores half the 
property to young Effingham, who 
naturally marries his daughter. Natty 
Bumpo shoulders his rifle and takes 
himself off to an Indian tribe; and 
two years afterwards, as we learn from 
Tue Prairiz, when Middleton resolves 
to ride across the country to enquire 
after him, he arrives just in time 
to witness his death. He is sitting 
on a bench, his rifle (Killdeer) 
propped up beside him, and his old 
hound Hector, who had but recently 
died, so well stuffed as to look like 
life, reposing at his feet. In this 
position he expires. How he himself 
heard the last words of his old com- 
rade the Serpent, is described in Tue 
Pioneers. Having kept company 
with them both through four volumes, 
and with Leather-stocking through 
five, one almost seems to feel a real 
heart-ache at parting from them, as 
if they had been actual friends. 

These short epitomes of the tales 
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may not be thought superfluous when 
it is considered that to many readers 
they are now perhaps introduced for 
the first time, and that without some 
knowledge of their general features 
it would be impossible to understand 
what follows. 

It will be seen that Cooper troubled 
himself very little with the construc- 
tion of his plots. It might be said 
indeed, with small exaggeration, that 
he made one do for all. His two girls 
captured by savages, and rescued in 
each case by the same hero or heroes, 
reappear punctually in four out of the 
five stories ; and in the fifth, though 
the danger is different, the deliverance 
is the same. Unquestionably this is 
a defect, and if our interest in the 
story depended on the machinery, on 
the means, that is to say, by which 
the heroines are first entrapped and 
afterwards extricated from the toils, 
nobody would read any one of them 
a second time. But Cooper doubtless 
knew where his own strength lay, and 
confident in his powers of descrip- 
tion may have relied on them to com- 
pensate not only for all want of variety 
in his situations, but for any other 
faults which professional critics might 
discover ; and there are some to be 
mentioned presently which it would 
seem that he mistook for beauties. 
But who can think of these things 
when standing by the side of Deer- 
slayer on the banks of Oswego, and 
contemplating the lovely scene which 
even the untutored hunter cannot view 
without emotion? Who can remem- 
ber, when reading the thrilling story 
of the fight on the river and the 
siege of the block-house in Tae Patna- 
FINDER, that he has practically read it 
all before in Tue Last or tHe Mont- 
cans? Does the fact that Judith and 
Hetty, Alice and Cora have undergone 
exactly the same sufferings and perils 
as the heroine of THe Prairie lessen 
for one moment the interest which 


absorbs us in the fortunes of Inez? 
In what way does Hardheart at the 
stake differ from the Deerslayer when 
bound for torture? Yet we watch 
the fate of the Pawnee warrior with 
as keen an anxiety as if we saw the 
scene for the first time. Not only 
does the vivid reality with which these 
incidents are depicted engross our 
attention for the time to the exclusion 
of all such mental processes as com- 
parison or discrimination, but the 
exquisite setting in which each is 
presented to us, the picturesque com- 
bination of rock, stream, and water- 
fall, of hills clothed with virgin 
forests reaching down to the water's 
edge, where the oaks fling their 
untamed branches into the bosom of 
the lake, or form a natural arch across 
the narrow bed of the brook as it 
hurries down the glen, the boundless 
and unbroken canopy of the forest, 
on which the traveller looks down 
from some mountain-top, stretching 
on every side as far as the eye can 
reach, and hiding in its recesses the 
Huron or Iroquois watching like a 
tiger for his prey,—these wild wood- 
land glories, with all the charm of 
mystery and danger superadded, effec- 
tually prevent us from wishing for 
one moment that anything in the 
picture could be different. We rather 
hug the monotony, than turn away 
from it. This constant succession of 
stirring incidents, one very like 
another, environed with scenery in 
which there is never any great 
variety, never palls upon us. They 
are always fresh, rekindling hope 
and fear and rousing the imagina- 
tion to renewed activity as often as 
we read them. 

As the descriptive powers of the 
Leather-Stocking Tales do so much 
towards redeeming the sameness of 
the plots, they have been taken next 
in order, though according to all estab- 
lished rules and forms of criticism the 
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second place should have been reserved 
for the characters. Let us now glance 
at these. It will be allowed on the 
threshold that in stories of savage, or 
half savage, life we cannot expect to 
encounter those complex or eccentric 
characters which seem to be the growth 
of civilisation, far less those compounds 
of folly, vanity and meanness which it 
is the business of the modern novelist to 
reproduce. But in Leather-Stocking 
himself, in Ishmael of THe Prarrie, 
and in Judith of THe DrersLayer 
Cooper shows considerable knowledge 
of human nature, and a skilful touch 
in the delineation of it. The relations 
between Judith Hutter, the daughter 
of Old Tom, and the young hunter 
himself at the outset of his career, 
are made extremely interesting ; and 
as a study in psychology they deserve 
more attention than perhaps has yet 
been bestowed on them. 

Judith is a girl of great beauty, 
high spirit, and no small mental 
powers. While living for a time near 
the settlements, as they were called, 
she had acquired manners above her 
station, which would all tend to 
increase her powers of fascination for 
a half savage nature. She had been 
seduced by an English officer at one 
of the forts, and though nobody knew 
of the fact, many suspected it. Her 
whole soul was in revolt against the 
baseness with which she had been 
treated, and when she first met the 
hunter she was in a mood to prize 
simple honesty and straightforward- 
ness above all other qualities. These 
she found in Deerslayer, and was 
seriously prepared to abandon all her 
former social ambitions and pass her 
life with him in the wilderness. In 
a word, she fell passionately in love 
with him; though the rude young 
woodsman, dressed in skins and un- 
able to read or write, presented as 
wide a contrast to the smart uniforms, 
gallant demeanour, and polished man- 


ners which she had met with at the 
garrison as could well be imagined. 
The gradual growth of her feelings is 
well described. At first, no doubt, 
she is actuated only by coquetry 
and a desire to prove the power of 
her charms over this child of Nature ; 
but it ends in her falling into the 
snare which she had set for another. 
Instead of making a conquest of Deer- 
slayer, she allows Deerslayer to make 
a conquest of herself, and has the 
mortification to find herself rejected 
when driven to make the first over- 
tures. The hunter’s feelings seem to 
have been of a somewhat blended 
character. He was a total stranger 
to the tender passion, and now, just 
setting out on his first war-path, 


His soul was all on honour bent, 
He could not stoop to love. 


But over and above this his own 
open nature, and love of what was 
true and genuine, revolts from the 
somewhat artificial character which 
Judith represents in his eyes, at 
all events on their first acquaintance, 
while it suffers still more from con- 
trast with her sister Hetty, whose 
simplicity, imnocence, and veracity 
make a deeper impression on the 
youth than Judith’s beauty. He 
too has heard stories to Judith’s 
disadvantage, but we are not to 
suppose that it was these alone 
which makes him reject her proffered 
hand. Had Deerslayer been a mere 
inexperienced denizeri of the forest, 
with no knowledge of civilised life 
or manners, one would have said 
that his indifference to Judith’s 
charms was not true to human 
nature. -But he had seen towns 
and camps, and came into the forest 
with more knowledge of the world 
than perhaps Judith imagined. 

In Tue Parnrinper the position 
of our hero is exactly reversed. 
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Here he is the disappointed lover, 
and his behaviour under the cir- 
cumstances and towards a favoured 
rival are consistent with his whole 
career. He had suffered himself as 
the Deerslayer to be taken captive 
by the Mingoes in order to facilitate 
the escape of his bosom friend the 
Serpent with his betrothed bride, 
and he now sacrifices his own affec- 
tions to Mabel Dunham when he 
sees on whom they are fixed, though 
had he held her to her promise she 
would, as he knew, have taken him 
without a murmur, 

Ishmael in THe Prarriz, the other 
character I have mentioned as display- 
ing those lights and shades which 
the modern novel-reader expects to 
find in some at least of the person- 
ages introduced to him, is perhaps 
from one point of view the best 
drawn in the series. He is the 
leader of the band of emigrants with 
whom we find ourselves at the begin- 
ning of the story, a rough, vindic- 
tive, unscrupulous man, apparently 
bent only on gain. But gleams of 
light are occasionally thrown upon 
his character in the course of the 
story to prepare us for the better 
traits which show themselves at the 
end of it. He appears suddenly 
awakened to a sense of justice, 
owns that he was wrong in being 
a party to the kidnapping of Inez, 
dismisses all his prisoners freely, 
and completes his part of the sternly 
just man by putting to death his 
brother-in-law, who had been con- 
victed of murdering one of Ishmael’s 
sons. Altogether he is certainly 
an impressive character, and the 
skill with which his latent good 
qualities are gradually revealed to us 
through the coarser and more savage 
outside, which is all that we see on 
our first acquaintance with him, 
deserves high praise. Nearly as 
much perhaps may be said of his 
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wife Esther, who till the last 
moment has appeared only as a 
scolding termagant. The death of 
their favourite son seems to have 
softened both, and the communing 
together of husband and wife over 
their great loss and over the neces- 
sary punishment of the assassin, the 
woman’s brother, is full of genuine 
pathos, and touches a deeper key 
than Cooper generally strikes. 

In the rest of his white characters 
there is little individuality, if we 
except the old sailor Cap in Tue 
PATHFINDER, and he after all is only 
an ill-drawn copy of Commodore 
Trunnion. In fact, Cooper’s attempts 
at comedy are usually failures, Dr. 
Elnathan Todd in Tue Pionrers, for 
instance, Gamut in Tue Last oF THE 
Mounicans, and the Doctor, Obed, 
in Tne Prairie. He is only at his 
best with the grave and dignified 
savage who, as Peacock says, “ never 
laughs, because he has nothing to 
laugh at.” It is only civilisation 
which produces the ridiculous; and 
his Indian Braves, though they all 
belong to one of two types, and there 
is little of what we call character 
to be got out of either, are never- 
theless noble specimens of a very 
interesting people, who with all the 
ruthless ferocity and vindictive pas- 
sions of the true savage combined 
certain virtues not common to all un- 
civilised races, and seeming as if they 
might have been inherited from some 
remote ancestry acquainted, it might 
be, with higher codes of morality. 
Chingachgook, the Great Serpent, 
who plays so prominent a part in 
the three earliest novels, Uncas, and 
the young Pawnee chief who comes 
on in THe Prairigz, represent the 
best side of the Indian character, 
while in Renard, Mahtoree, and Arrow- 
head we have the worst. But they 
are all five such embodiments of man- 
hood as must be regarded with very 
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deep interest, whether their skill, forti- 
tude, and daring be combined only 
with that cruelty which was the Red 
Man’s gift, or with the treachery and 
villainy, to which, as we are led to 
believe, he was not universally ad- 
dicted. Certainly both in Hardheart 
and the Serpent Cooper has given 
us characters which command our 
sympathy and admiration, and such 
as, allowance being made for the 
traditions of savage life, may fairly 
be called heroic. 

I have somewhat ungallantly left 
to the last his two Indian girls, 
Hist, the betrothed of Chingachgeok, 
and June (or Dew of June, to give 
the full equivalent of her native 
name) the wife of Arrowhead. There 
is a great charm in these sweet, 
gentle, and affectionate creatures, 
especially in the last mentioned, 
who saves Mabel Dunham’s life at 
the risk of her own; and one of the 
most touching scenes in the whole 
story, which occurs in the twenty- 
sixth chapter of THe Prairig, is 
that in which the young wife of 
Mahtoree first learns that she is 
to give place to Inez, when the 
savage believes that he has the 
latter fully in his power. 


Tachecana first stripped her person of 
every vestige of those rude but highly 
prized ornaments which the liberality of 
her husband had been wont to lavish 
on her, and she tendered them, meekly, 
and without a murmur, as an offering to 
the superiority of Inez. The bracelets 
were forced from her wrists, the com- 
plicated mazes of beads from her leg- 
gings, and the broad silver band from 
her brow. Then she paused, long and 
painfully. But it would seem that the 
resolution she had once adopted was not 
to be conquered by the lingering emotions 
of any affection, however natural. The 
boy himself was next laid at the feet 
of her supposed rival, and well might 
the self-abased wife of the Teton believe 
-_ the burden of her sacrifice was now 
full. 

While Inez and Ellen stood regarding 


these several strange movements with 
eyes of wonder, a low soft musical voice 
was heard saying in a language that to 
them was unintelligible: “A strange 
tongue will tell my boy the manner to 
become a man. He will hear sounds 
that are new, but he will learn them, 
and forget the voice of his mother. It 
is the will of the Wahcondah, and a 
Sioux girl should not complain. Speak 
to him softly, for his ears are very little, 
when he is big, your words may be 
louder. Let him not be a girl, for very 
sad is the life of awoman. Teach him 
to keep his eyes on the men. Show him 
how to strike them that do him wrong, 
and let him never forget to return blow 
for blow. When he goes to hunt, the 
flower of the pale faces,’ she concluded, 
using in bitterness the metaphor which 
had been supplied by the imagination 
of her truant husband, “ will whisper 
softly in his ears that the skin of his 
mother was red, and that she was once 
the Fawn of the Dahcotahs.” 


Besides the want of variety in his 
plots, which is of course a technical 
fault, Cooper has two others of more 
practical importance. One is that he 
is apt to overcrowd his canvas. His 
tales want thinning like an overgrown 
plantation, that the leading incidents 
may stand out in bolder relief and in 
their true proportions. But this is 
nothing to the prosy moralising which 
he introduces in season and out of 
season, in the shape of conversation 
especially between Deerslayer and the 
Serpent, and various other characters, 
respecting what they call “ white gifts” 
and “red gifts” and what it is lawful 
for the Red Man to do and not for 
the White. Sometimes these long 
palavers are introduced in the very 
middle of an acute crisis when the 
parties to it are hiding for their 
lives and hostile rifles or tomahawks 
are within a few yards of them. 
“Stranger, is this a time to ask 
conundrums,” was the serious ques- 
tion of a wounded American soldier 
when he overheard a clergyman ex- 
amining a fellow-sufferer as to his 
religious faith. This is what one 





























would have liked to say to Deer- 
slayer. A little of it is all very 
well. It was a point with Cooper 
to contrast the Christian and Indian 
morality and to illustrate what had 
been done on the Indian frontier by 
missionary effort. But there is a 
time for everything ; few people, and 
least of all savages, would discuss 
nice questions of casuistry while their 
hair was trembling on their heads. 

Of course through the whole series 
the power of the Red Indian to sup- 
press all emotions whether of surprise, 
rage, or exultation, as well as to en- 
dure the most cruel torments without 
betraying any outward signs of pain, 
is constantly before us, and suggests 
an interesting question which Lessing, 
in Tue Laocoon, and Cicero, in THE 
TuscuLaAN DiIsPUTATIONS, answer in 
two different ways. Is it unmanly 
to cry out when hurt, and what was 
the much admired endurance of the 
Red Indian really worth? Cicero 
finds fault with the poets for repre- 
senting the bravest men groaning and 
writhing under bodily pain; such an 
exhibition, he says, must surely tend 
to render us effeminate, and this, he 
adds, was the reason why Plato 
banished poets from his Republic. 
He contends that mind ought to 
exercise an absolute supremacy over 
matter, and that the body ought to 
be in such a state of subjection to the 
spirit as to be unable to utter any 
sound whether of grief or joy with- 
out its consent. Lessing, on the 
contrary, maintains that this is to fly 
in the face of nature; and that no 
man need be ashamed of betraying 
what he feels under torture if he is 
known to be a thoroughly brave and 
good man in general, and has not 
brought this pain upon himself by 
any shameful action. Laocoon in the 


statue has his mouth closed, whereas 
Virgil describes him as uttering loud 
cries. 


Lessing says this apparent 
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inconsistency is not a real one, and 
is only due to the difference between 
painting and poetry, a position which 
he successfully enforces by well-known 
arguments, which need not now be re- 
capitulated. But does not a good deal 
depend on the purpose for which the 
pain is inflicted? In the case of 
Laocoon it was by the visitation of 
Jupiter. He had no object to gain 
by suppressing his emotion, unless 
it was the empty one of prov: 
ing what nobody had ever doubted. 
When prisoners were tortured to 
compel them to confess crimes or to 
betray comrades, the highest heroism 
demanded of them no more than that 
they should refuse compliance and 
prefer death upon the rack. They 
lost nothing in the eyes of any 
generous judge by being unable to 
suppress a cry of anguish. The test 
of endurance was complete when they 
had finally proved that no informa- 
tion could be extorted from them ; 
if their prolonged fortitude answered 
this purpose, it signified little that 
they could not conceal their pain. 
The behaviour of the preacher, 
Ephraim Macbriar, in Otp Mor- 
TALITY when undergoing the torture 
of the boot, is an excellent illus- 
tration of this. Refusing at every 
stroke of the hammer to say where 
he last saw Burley, when the fifth 
wedge was driven in “he set up 
a scream of agony.” But who thinks 
the less of him for that? He was 
not tortured to see whether he could 
bear pain in silence, but whether 
he could be forced to tell something 
which he was bound in honour to 
conceal. If he came triumphantly 
out of that ordeal no further proof 
of his manhood was necessary. 

How does the case stand then 
with the Serpent and Hardheart, 
and why should we expect more 
from them than from Macbriar ? 
The reason is very plain. The 
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Indian chief and the Scotch en- 
thusiast were not put to the same 
test. The latter was tortured to 
make him reveal facts of which he 
was supposed to be in possession. 
If he succeeded in defeating this 
object by his courage and endurance 
the test was satisfied. But the 
Indian was tortured for the express 
purpose of seeing how long he could 
endure it without giving voice to 
his agony. This was the test which 
the savage had to sustain; and if he 
failed to do so he forfeited his man- 
hood and brought shame upon his 
tribe. Ability to bear it was with 
the American savage what veracity 
in a man and virtue in a woman 
are among ourselves. The soldier 
who has carried his life in his hand 
through a hundred battle-fields needs 
no further testimony to his courage, 
and is not debarred from yielding to 
the voice of nature in which severe 
bodily pain sometimes finds relief. 
But success in forest-warfare was as 
often the result of craft as of courage. 
The number of scalps which hung 
in a warrior’s tent bore witness to 
the skill with which he could plan 
a surprise, and the strength and 
dexterity which he had displayed 
in single combat. But the patient 
courage which keeps the soldier steady 
under fire, the perfect self-command 
and self-constraint which are de- 
manded of him in presence of almost 
certain death, are qualities which 
Indian warfare did not necessarily 
prove ; and there remained therefore 
even for the most famous warrior 
something still untried, some un- 
touched point in his harness which 
might yet turn out to be the weak 
one, and which torture would be sure 
to discover. If it did, the tribe to 
which he belonged would be as much 
humiliated as if they had lost a great 
battle. 

Over and above this is of course 


the fact that the Red Man’s life, 
whether as a hunter or a warrior, 
was one which made great and con- 
stant demands on his hardihood and 
fortitude. Hunger and thirst, cold 
and heat, painful wounds and deadly 
perils were his portion through life. 
The tradition, which trained up every 
generation to regard contempt of pain 
and complete self-mastery in every 
situation of life as the two sovereign 
virtues of the male sex, rested on 
some practical foundation. Cooper 
handles this part of his subject 
in a masterly manner. He shows 
us the intended victim bound to 
the tree, while his captors are busy 
all about him in preparing their 
instruments of torture. He is re- 
presented as undergoing the first 
stage of the trial, in which knives 
and tomahawks are thrown and rifles 
fired at the captive so as to strike 
as near as possible to his head with- 
out actually wounding him. If he 
is to sustain his reputation he must 
not even so much as wink when he 
looks down the muzzle pointing 
straight at his eyes, or sees the steel 
whirling through the air as if it must 
inevitably bury itself in his brain. 
Cooper carries us no further than this 
preliminary ordeal. He leaves the 
rest to the imagination, which is so 
well worked up by the ghastly pre- 
parations as to be fully equal to all 
demands upon it. 

On reading over the Leather-Stock- 
ing Series afresh, I have sometimes 
been struck with the absence of all 
wild animal-life in the forests, espe- 
cially bird-life, in which, according to 
Audubon and Wilson, the western 
woodlands were particularly rich. 
Hawkeye tells us, in Tue Last oF 
THE Mouicans, that “he has listened 
to all the sounds of the woods for 
thirty years as a man will listen 
whose life and death depend on the 
quickness of his ears.” There is no 
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whine of the panther, no whistle of 
the cat-bird with which he is not 
familiar. This of course was only to 
be expected ; but Cooper was true to 
nature in not representing Leather- 
Stocking as taking that interest in 
zoology which belongs rather to a 
state of advanced civilisation. He 
might however, one would think, 
have made some use of materials 
which would have greatly enhanced 
the effect of many of his scenes. 
The gloomy croak of the raven, sup- 
posed by so many races of mankind 
to be an omen of evil, and the 
hideous wail of the horned owl heard 
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in the forest solitude, must often 
have startled the watchers during 
those nights of terror so graphically 
described in these novels. But we 
see no trace in Cooper of any of 
those tastes or sympathies which 
would have led him to seek fresh 
elements of interest in the sources 
here indicated. The want of them 
is more apparent now than it would 
have been eighty years ago; but per- 
haps even now such accessories will 
be little missed by the great majority 
of his readers. 
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I was told beforehand, by a 
Spaniard, that the Portuguese bull- 
fights are absolutely without danger, 
and that the very weakest head might 
go to the spectacle fully assured that 
it would not be disgraced by the 
feeling of faintness apt to arise at 
the sight of bloodshed. ‘“ They are,” 
he added, “ ridiculous performances, 
worthy of the nation that patronises 
them.” 

Personally I did not feel so con- 
fident. Of course international pre- 
judice was at the bottom of his 
amiable criticism, though one might 
agree that the famous Spanish ¢or- 
eadors, who periodically visit Lisbon 
(at considerable cost to Portugal) and 
show the people how they would kill 
the bull if they were allowed to do 
80, feel extreme contempt for a nation 
that claps its hands and bellows with 
delight at mere pantomime. More- 
over, on this particular morning I 
had attended the funeral of a famous 
Portuguese bandarilheiro, in Lisbon’s 
eastern cemetery. Minuto, the ban- 
darilheiro in question, had only the 
previous Sunday, at Covilha, slipped 
in the ring while plying his darts, 
been knocked down and trodden on 
by the bull, and carried off, amid 
profound emotion, with two or three 
ribs broken. It was an interesting 
funeral, attended by a crowd of crop- 
headed bull-fighters and the public, 
and the speeches by the side of the 
coffin (of black velvet and gold brocade) 
were decidedly affecting. ‘We follow 
to the grave,” said one of the dead 
man’s colleagues, crying like a child, 
“a wise bull-fighter, a worthy friend, 
an admirable husband, an excellent 
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sportsman, and a man in everything.” 
The crush, however, was abomin- 
able, and the heat was terrible under 
the cloudless May sky; no wonder a 
cousin of the deceased fell groaning 
into a swoon while we halted outside 
the vault for these orations. 
Afterwards it was with the greatest 
difficulty that they carried the coffin 
through the crowd into the mortuary 
apartment of another bull-fighter, who 
had begged the honour of having 
Minuto’s corpse among his own family 


circle. I never saw so snug and 
homely a burial vault as this. The 
coffins lay in niches, completely 


hidden by broad gay-coloured silk 
ribbons and garlands of fresh flowers. 
Between them were little tables and 
chairs, the former crowded with nick- 
nacks, photographs in frames, small 
vases, and other ornamental trifles. 
It was far more like a lady’s boudoir 
than a grave, and not without very 
shrewd steering could they slide poor 
Minuto’s body into the midst of the 
furniture. This achieved, everyone 
hastily paid deference to the hot sun 
with his hat, and the scores of car- 
riages with long-tailed horses rattled 
off by the scorching suburban road 
(its walls dotted with eager lizards) 
between the aloes and red geraniums, 
back to Lisbon, that the visitors might 
dress for the afternoon’s function in 
the Campo Santa Anna, when per- 
chance, though ever so unlikely, yet 
another bull-fighter might bite the 
dust, to the horror of all concerned. 
For my part, I strolled through the 
cemetery first of all. It is a pretty 
tract of high ground, well garnished 
with flowers and having a delightful 
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prospect of the blue Tagus and, be- 
yond, the dense, dark pine-forest 
stretching for twenty miles, unbroken, 
between the river’s southern bank and 
Setubal. But I was not enlivened by 
the quantity of bones, dress-material, 
shoe-heels (both high and low) and 
other fragments cast up by the copper- 
coloured grave-diggers in the pursuit 
of their labours, trenching for the 
unimportant and nameless dead. 

The corrida was timed for half-past 
four, by which hour the worst of the 
heat would be over. Nevertheless 
it was judicious, at least, to secure a 
seat in the shade. Others were has- 
tening to do the same, though I 
listened on a stone bench in the 
Rocio to a plausible philosopher who 
was telling his neighbours how often 
he had paid his extra two hundred 
and fifty reis only to find that the 
sun was gone, as if to spite him. 
Portugal’s people are much embar- 
rassed by the national poverty, but 
they do not stint themselves in the 
matter of bull-fights. And to see 
how worshipfully they stared at and 
followed about the streets the bull- 
fighters themselves, in their heavy 
gold-embroidered jackets and _ tight- 
fitting yellow leather breeches! These 
gentlemen, as in Spain, were quite 
conscious of their greatness, and of 
the fact that they had only to men- 
tion the word refreshment or cigar to 
be surrounded with impetuous offers 
of hospitality. Fine massive fellows, 
they seemed, almost warranted to re- 
sist even an unpadded bull’s horn, 
and accepting with kindly stoicism 
the rather absurd adulation of the 
public. 

Tram-cars, carriages, and omnibuses 
(of a sort) all plied a fine trade on 
this Sunday afternoon as they climbed 
through the uneven streets and dust 
into Lisbon’s northern suburb where, 
just outside the city’s gate, the huge 
red-brick theatre with the blue and 
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gold Moorish towers lifts its assuming. 
shape in the midst of a goodly area 
of turf. The scenes outside the bull- 
ring were radiant with colour and 
freshness. Under the fine old elm 
trees on one side of the square groups 
of peasants were feasting until it was 
time to make for the cheap seats ; 
dancing and music helped appetite 
and digestion, while conjurers and 
mountebanks also tried to beguile 
half-farthings from the pockets of 
the revellers. But past them (all 
indifferent to their publicity) the flow 
of Lisbon’s nobility, in stately vehicles, 
and of the mixed multitude, including 
cyclists, was constant. 

Before starting for the Campo I 
had been privileged to get hold of an 
ancient play-bill of this Lisbon bull- 
ring, composed as follows : 


In the superbly constructed and elegantly 
finished circus of the famous and well- 
known Campo de Sta Anna, a terrible, 
fearfully exciting, and delectable confiict 
will, without fail, take place of at least 
thirteen most savage and stupendous bulls, 
to which, with the highest consideration, 
the honourable inhabitants of this cele- 
brated Capital are invited. 


We in England should laugh at 
such breathless rhodomontade in print ; 
it might suit the green of a drowsy 
village, but it would be an insult to 
the intelligence of any market-town. 
Lisbon, however, claims such language 
as its due. If it did nothing else, 
this ponderous advertisement prepared 
me for a lively afternoon on this May- 
day of 1897. 

Fully ten thousand persons were in 
the circus when I took my seat on the 
stone step that was my portion. Old 
stagers carried little cushions with 
them, but the stone was at least cool. 
The King’s brother (surprisingly deco- 
rated with medals) and an aide-de- 
camp were in the royal box, the Prince 
very busy with his opera-glass among 
the ladies, who were well worth his 
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attention, in spite of the powder with 
which they chose to embellish, or 
preserve, their complexions. - It was 
still hot, though the sun was veiled. 
Fans were much used, and oranges 
were in loud demand, though the 
Lisbon people are not so deft at 
throwing and catching the fruit as 
those of Madrid. 

Thus early, however, I was warned 
not to expect too much spirit in the 
sport. My neighhour to the left,— 
a portly gentleman in yellow kid 
gloves, comfortably installed on a red 
velvet cushion—began to talk as soon 
as I took my seat alongside him. He 
seemed a devotee of the past, in dis- 
respect of the present. Neither bulls 
nor men, he avowed, were what they 
used to be. If I rightly understood 
him, much of this lamentable falling 
away was due to the existing govern- 
ment and the sad condition of the 
exchanges. 

Yet in spite of this courteous pessi- 
mist, the beginning of the function, 
ushered in with trumpet-blasts, was 
quite charming. The entire company 
of performers paraded, with bows of 
especial homage to the royal box, 
cavalleiros, picadores, bandarilheiros, 
and those quaint peasants called /for- 
cados, whose duties, though collateral, 
are assuredly the most perilous of all. 
The first and last delighted me with 
their costumes. The three horsemen, 
in crimson and blue velvet, with gold 
lace, cocked hats, and other gay 
details of the dress of a couple of 
hundred years ago, made a splendid 
show, and their thoroughbred horses 
were as polished and stately in move- 
ment as themselves. The forcados, in 
short yellow and black jackets, mob- 
caps, and knee-breeches, and with the 
long forked poles which give them 
their name, regard for their 
picturesqueness and their sturdy 
shoulders. Also in the procession 
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were the four or five woebegone old 
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horses destined to offer their hapless 
ribs to the bull’s horns. These poor 
quadrupeds seemed very conscious of 
their unfitness to take part in so 
sparkling a demonstration, behaving 
as if they already scented their head- 
long and undesired enemy. 

The band played while the performers 
paraded andthe populace cheered. The 
sun just peeped into the eastern side 
of the circus and withdrew for the day. 
Then the arena was cleared, and the 
three courtly cavalleiros went through 
some admirable feats of horsemanship, 
till one did not know whether more 
to praise the men or the steeds. After 
this graceful prelude, two of them 
vanished, and the third prepared for 
business. A bull was let loose upon 
him; the real sport of the day had 
begun. 

Even a Briton could relish what 
followed. The courage, calmness, and 
agility of the horse contrasted so well 
with the blind fury and bulk of the 
bull. Master Toro chased horseman 
and rider in his well-known straight- 
forward manner, now and then lower- 
ing his head for a compliment the 
pleasure of delivering which was always 
denied him. He never could quite 
catch his quarry, and by and by the 
latter turned on him and, after some 
excellent and delicate manceuvring, 
decorated him with a brace of the 
long-barbed darts called farpas, one on 
each shoulder. One does not see this 
sort of thing in Spain, where the 
horse is brought into the arena only 
to be butchered. The agility of the 
cavalleiro and his mount in dodg- 
ing the vengeful plunge of the bull 
after this sharp taunt aroused great 
enthusiasm. 

Each of the twelve bulls on the list 
was thus at the outset taken in hand 
by one of the three cavalleiros. The 
cream of their vigour and impetuosity 
was in this way well skimmed from 
them, and their spirits were consider- 
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ably broken by the series of dis- 
appointments in fruitlessly chasing 
the fleet thoroughbreds. 

But with the disappearance of the 
cavalleiro the second stage in the bull- 
baiting began. In came the picadores 
on their stiff, worn-out hacks, each 
with a bandaged eye. Though one 
knew that the bull could not gore 
anything with a knob the size of a 
cricket-ball on its horns, it was not 
pleasant even to anticipate the knock- 
ing about these unhappy steeds seemed 
bound to suffer. A jaded bull is still 
a bull, and the sting of the darts 
dragging in the beast’s shoulders was 
a strong incentive to action. In fact 
some of the charges levelled at the 
horses were forcible enough almost to 
kill. These and their riders were 
tumbled in the sand; but whereas 
the latter invariably scrambled out 
of danger, the unhappy horses were 
rammed again and again with the 
padded horns as they lay kicking and 
vainly endeavouring to get upon their 
ill-conditioned legs. It is said that 
the Portuguese are not by nature so 
cruel as the Spaniards, and one can 
believe it; nevertheless, it seemed 
both childish and heartless that such 
scenes should be applauded so rap- 
turously. 

After the picadores entered the 
espada, announced by a particularly 
sonorous flourish of trumpets. This 
personage was a famous Spaniard of 
Seville, used to facing bulls with bare 
horns. His duties here at the Campo 
Santa Anna did not seem dignified. 
Indeed, the espada has for the last 
hundred years been merely a puppet 
on Portuguese arenas, since Donna 
Maria the First decreed that bulls 
should not die to make a Portuguese 
holiday. One knew full well, as the 
stately bull-fighter bowed to the 
spectators, with the merest corner of 
his eye on the wearied bull, that 
there was a guard on his sword to 
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prevent more than an inch or two 
of cold steel penetrating Toro’s hide. 
Also, it was at least conjecturable that 
the Spaniard engaged for this part of 
the programme in his heart despised 
such puerile exercise as pricking a 
padded bull. He had small difficulty 
in doing his duty, and when prodded 
the bull was done with. A troop of 
docile, belled cows were let into the 
arena and the blood-stained, irritated, 
and, more often than not, exhausted 
gentleman joined the ladies and 
trotted off bellowing his thanks with 
an eagerness that did not seem brave, 
but was yet, in the circumstances, very 
excusable. 

These are the conventional features 
of the Portuguese bull-fight. I was 
fated, however, to see an incident of an 
unusual kind, which did not gratify. 
The stoutest of the three cavalleiros, in 
leading one of the bulls a dance round 
the ring, took matters too coolly 
Even when the mob’s voice told him 
of the menace in his rear, he declined 
to bestir himself adequately. And so, 
with a rush, the bull caught him, got 
broadside on and tossed both himself 
and his noble steed, amid the screams 
of the ladies. His own injury was a 
mere nothing, for he managed to fall 
comfortably into the arms of the men 
outside the barrier, but his horse was 
a sad spectacle. The poor beast 
stumbled up on three legs, with a 
pitiful neigh, dangling its fourth leg 
which was plainly broken in two 
places. Everyone appeared dismayed. 
“There goes sixty pounds sterling to 
the knacker’s !” said my critical neigh- 
bour, as he waved a shapely jewelled 
hand prettily in the air. 

Two of the bulls were such spiritless 
fellows that the forcados were called 
into play against them; and this 
also was an interesting variant on the 
Spanish programme. The /forcados 
made for the bull empty-handed, pro- 

tected, as it seemed, by their numbers. 
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Then one of them folded his arms 
and, standing about two yards in 
front of Toro’s astonished muzzle, 
called him a variety of unflattering 
names. This was more than the bull 
would endure, and he promptly tossed 
the man, afterwards planting his fore- 
foot upon the forcado’s chest with 
great force. I looked to see a dead 
man carried out when the others had 
drawn off the quadruped, but happily 
saw no such thing. The man rose 
with a bloody face, and the next 
minute he -was the most earnest of 
all in hanging on to the bull’s tail, 
when his comrades had completely 
captured the brute, which allowed 
them to drag it hither and thither, 
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kick it and punch it and vilify it 
just as they pleased. 

Another bull suffered even worse 
indignities. One of the /forcados 
leaped on its back and had a wild 
ride round the arena. He was lucky 
to get off scot-free, when Toro did 
at length dislodge him and attempt 
to avenge himself for the humiliation. 

When all was over, I returned to 
the city satisfied. A Portuguese bull- 
fight may not be the ideal of civilised 
entertainment, but neither is it a re- 
volting spectacle. Indeed, even with 
due regard for the possibility of acci- 
dents, it is a show to which one might, 
with only faint scruples, take a lady. 

CHARLES EDWARDES. 

















A sELEcT party of three met 
not so very long ago at a club, 
which is particularly proud of its 
situation, to await the arrival of a 
fourth. The three were young men ; 
the fourth, for whom they waited, 
was a veteran and a celebrity. He 
was a mighty hunter and a famous 
soldier. Shaking off the mud of 
London in the prime of his manhood, 
he had sought adventure in every 
corner of the British Empire, and had 
rarely gone empty away. He had 
been wont to carry his life in a hand 
that never trembled, and he had 
learned to look death in the face with 
an eye that never flinched. Him, 
therefore, we awaited, expecting many 
things; for our host had promised 
that under the sweet influences of a 
good lunch the veteran should be 
persuaded to talk of his own adven- 
tures, which, as a general rule, was 
the subject of all others he most care- 
fully eschewed. The hour came but 
not the man; and our capacity for 
hero-worship was dwindling rapidly to 
a state of positive disrespect before 
the hero arrived. At the very out- 
set it was obvious that his mood was 
not convivial. His immaculate frock- 
coat was bespattered to, its very 
collar,—it really was a remarkably 
unpleasant day even for the metro- 
polis of “‘a country spat out by Ocean 
in a rage ”—and his back bore wit- 
ness of the undue familiarity of a 
muddy wheel. His white gaiters were 
a travesty of their former selves, and, 
but for the fact that he had not seen 
the lights of London for a quarter of a 
century, he would never have worn a 
new silk hat that day. Our veteran, 
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in short, was ruffled in plumage and 
in temper. While we tended him in 
the lavatory he hurled at us an excuse 
in which allusions to an unholy han- 
som and the internal (or so it sounded) 
traftic of London could be faintly dis- 
tinguished above the long rumble of 
denunciation. 

Luncheon was not a festive meal. 
Our guest was evidently labouring 
under a grievance more unspeakable 
than even the War Office could have 
inflicted. Nevertheless the courses in 
themselves were good, and as the 
veteran slowly imbibed his last glass 
of a particularly curious claret, the 
general outlook was evidently grow- 
ing brighter. He became cautiously 
reminiscent, till we began to hope 
that the situation might yet be re- 
trieved. Then some one by an ill- 
considered interpellation ruined our 
chances. For while the veteran was 
reflectively unfolding an experience 
which cast a vivid light on the 
domestic manners and customs of the 
Pathan, the misguided youth, grow- 
ing impatient with the more promis- 
ing prospect of success, asked him 
what he considered to have been the 
“tightest place” from which he had 
ever escaped unscathed, a singularly 
fatuous question at the best of times, 
for between one really tight place and 
another there is no degree of com- 
parison. The veteran bristled ; the 
mellowing influence of the meal was 
undone in a moment; he laid his 
hand impressively on the youth's 
shoulder. ‘Sir,” he said, “this morn- 
ing a friend drove me down Bond 
Street in his brougham, and on my 


way here I succeeded after three 
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attempts in crossing Piccadilly. Then 
I fully realised what it is to be in 
paralysing fear for life and limb. 
Gad, sir, if you want tight places, 
you will stay in London.” That was 
the end of it. For two solid hours the 
veteran discoursed with fervour and 
conviction on the terrors of the Lon- 
don streets, nor did the most insidious 
of red herrings avail to draw him from 
the line. It was one of life’s little 
disappointments, and it gave to one 
of the party his first and bitterest 
grievance against London tratftic. 

Now, though our warrior’s views 
were highly coloured by reason of the 
nearness of the perils from which he 
had escaped, it needs the vivid im- 
pressions of a man who has not seen 
the streets of London for a generation 
to convey to the average citizen how 
hideous the congestion of his streets 
really is. We who live, and move (or 
try to), and have our being in the 
cumbered streets of central London, 
by force of custom, hardly realise the 
urgency of the problem. The diffi- 
culty has confronted us with growing 
intensity for the last forty years, and 
is becoming more and more urgent 
every month. We apprehend it 
vaguely : we growl at the nuisance of 
it vaguely ; but the man in the street 
accepts it as part of the established 
order of things. He never takes the 
trouble to puzzle out the cause of it, 
or to consider whether no relief be 
possible. There is a strong dash of 
Kismet in the philosophy of the average 
Londoner. 

When one comes to look at the pro- 
blem squarely it is, after all, little more 
than a variation of the time-honoured 
truism that a pint-pot is incapable of 
holding a liquid quart. The circula- 
tion of the metropolis is too swollen 
and feverish for the arteries through 
which it has to flow. Since 1851 the 
population of what is now the county 
of London, with its 120 square miles 


of streets and houses, and a population 
of nearly five millions, has been almost 
doubled. The main thoroughfares 
are, with well nigh infinitesimal modi- 
fications, to-day what they were forty 
years ago. During the same period 
the circulation of the traffic between 
the inner and outer circles of the 
metropolis has increased out of all 
proportion to even the growth of the 
population. The inevitable result has 
been that the main thoroughfares of 
the central districts, which have not 
been widened to keep pace with the 
demands made upon them, have be- 
come congested. The heart of London 
is suffering from fatty degeneration, 
and its whole system feels the effects 
of the disease. Sir John Wolfe Barry, 
in his admirable address before the 
Society of Arts, brought abundant 
evidence to prove that the enormous 
pressure of traffic on our streets has 
been of comparatively recent growth. 
In the Fifties, when the population 
was 2,330,000 and the means of 
communication between the further 
suburbs and the inner circle of urban 
London were neither as convenient 
nor as cheap as they became within 
the next twenty years, the narrow 
defiles of even Piccadilly and the 
Strand may have sufficed to allow a 
steady, if slow and tortuous, flow of 
traffic. So long ago as 1847, how- 
ever, the delays and inconveniences 
arising from the narrowness of our 
main streets were beginning to be felt, 
and shrewd observers, who knew how 
to look a decade or so ahead, foretold 
that the difficulty was not likely to 
diminish as time went on. According 
to Colonel Heywood’s report to the 
City Commissioners of Sewers, quoted 
by Sir John Barry, a Parliamentary 
Committee was then informed that 
“the inadequate thoroughfares [Lud- 
gate and Holborn Hills were at that 
time the most striking examples of 
the evil] are not only inconvenient but 
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are expensive to the public, lead to 
police regulations which impede the 
free and natural course of the traffic 
and the business of the community, 
and are repugnant to the spirit of the 
age.” Since these words were written 
the spirit of the age has had to endure 
many more serious evils than the mild 
congestion which alarmed it fifty years 
ago. In the Sixties Parliament again 
was moved to action, and a Joint 
Committee brooded over our swarming 
streets. By this time most of the 
great railways had reached London 
and were pouring their contributions 
into the maelstrom of street-traffic. 
The Committee hit upon the happy 
idea that, as the volume of it had 
become unmanageable above ground, 
to tap a certain amount of it off into 
underground channels would afford 
relief. This was the genesis of the 
subterranean horrors of the Metro- 
politan and the District Railways, 
with their several suburban extensions. 
This device, however, so far from 
relieving the pressure of urban traffic, 
made it yet more overwhelming. For 
the rapid means of communication 
with the central portions of the 
metropolis doubled and trebled the 
population of the suburbs. Within 
the last forty years from being mere 
purlieus of urban London they have 
hedged the city in behind a network of 
bricks and mortar, the monstrous oval 
blot seen on our maps to-day, twelve 
miles by eleven. The figures given 
by Sir John Barry in the JouRNAL oF 
tHe Society or Arts (November, 
1898,) are most telling. Since 1851 
the population of Battersea increased 
from 11,000 to 165,000; Fulham has 
grown from a remote settlement of 
12,000 hardy pioneers to a crowded 
township numbering 114,000 souls ; 
the rural solitudes of Kensington have 
disappeared under the burden of 
170,000 inhabitants. The history of 
Camberwell, Hackney, Hammersmith, 
No. 471.—voL. Lxxix, 


Hampstead, Islington, Lambeth, and 
Lewisham all tell the same tale with 
the emphasis of more or less startling 
figures. Beyond this outer ring lie 
the ever-growing offshoots of Greater 
London, of which Bromley, Harrow, 
Enfield, Richmond, and possibly Croy- 
don, are the most important. Thus 
between 1851 and 1896 the popula- 
tion of London increased to the extent 
of over three millions and, in the 
words of Sir John Barry, “during the 
past decade the average increase is 
nearly 100,000 per annum, equivalent 
to the population of a town like 
Huddersfield being added yearly to 
the numbers of the metropolis.” 

Now, if we go on piling Hudders- 
fields on Huddersfields at the same 
rate for the next twenty-five years, 
what will London be like in the 
twentieth century? The Royal Com- 
mission, brooding over the water- 
supply, has suggested anything be- 
tween eight and twelve millions as 
an answer to this conundrum, and 
imagination boggles at the prospect. 
As regards the congestion of our 
streets the point of all this is that 
the London suburb may be defined 
as a place from which it is the 
ambition of the inhabitants, whether 
on business or on pleasure bent, to 
escape. To effect his escape the 
dweller of the suburb will spend the 
best years of his life in the murky 
depths of the underground railway, 
and will dare the changes and 
chances of Clapham Junction for six 
days a week for the term of his 
natural life. To earn his living he 
has to throw himself into the hurly- 
burly of urban London; to shop 
after their hearts’ desire, his women- 
kind must needs be within a mile or 
so of Piccadilly. 

The effect of the underground rail- 
ways, then, has been to throw more 
traflic on the streets of urban London, 
while they relieve them of little, if 
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any. For short journeys the passing 
omnibus, or the attentive cab which 
takes the wayfarer from the pave- 
ment where he is to the front door 
where he would be, is infinitely more 
expeditious than the railway, which 
means the inevitable loss of time in- 
volved in reaching a station, taking a 
ticket, anddawdling about a sulphurous 
platform for a train which at best only 
lands him within approximate reach 
of his destination. The consequence 
is that within the last few years the 
wheeled traffic in our main thorough- 
fare has become thicker and more 
stagnant than it ever was before. 
Where the north and south stream 
crosses the east and west the pro- 
cession of carriages, cabs, omnibuses, 
and vans would, but for the inter- 
vention of an animated semaphore 
in oilskins, tie itself into a knot 
which nothing short of dynamite 
could unravel. Certainly it is only 
stringent regulations and the splendid 
management of the traffic by the 
metropolitan police that enables the 
stream to move with anything 
resembling an even current. The 
spectacle of the man in blue who 
with a wave of his hand divides the 
stream of traffic hither and thither, 
piling it up seething and champing 
on either side, while the footfolk, 
scared at this spoiling of the 
Egyptians, scurry across the narrow 
channel, is picturesque and never 
fails to impress the intelligent 
foreigner. But these frequent inter- 
ruptions to its troubled course do 
not help to make locomotion in 
London either swift or sure. Any 
one who has had to catch a train 
at Waterloo with only a few minutes 
to spare, and the Strand yet to be 
crossed at Wellington Street, realises 
what a game of chance locomotion 
in London is. Those minutes of 
suspense while, watch in hand, the 
traveller sees the precious minutes 
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slipping away, and an impenetrable 
barrier of slowly moving traffic cut- 
ting off his last faint chance of 
catching his train, engender emotions 
which shorten life in this world and 
imperil its prospects in the next. If 
time is money, as to most people in 
London it undoubtedly is, the time 
lost owing to the congestion of the 
streets must represent millions in 
the course of the year,—as indeed 
it undoubtedly does, according to 
the lamentation of the Jeremiah of 
our metropolis, Sir John Barry. 

While the distinguished engineer 
depicts the deplorable state of affairs 
with a force there is no gainsaying, 
and illuminates it with the search- 
light of statistics there is no disput- 
ing, the only remedy he suggests 
seems little more than a counsel of 
perfection. He goes to the very root 
of the evil. The main thoroughfares, 
east and west, south and north, are 
too narrow; therefore they must be 
enlarged until they are spacious 
enough to include everything, from 
the brewer’s dray to the man on the 
bicycle. The width of the Strand, 
a miserable forty-four feet opposite 
Somerset House, or the cramped 
defile of Piccadilly between St. 
James’s Street and the Circus, are in 
very truth a reproach and a stumbling- 
block to the richest and greatest city 
in the world. Commendable and 
pregnant are his strictures on the 
“incurable petitesse” which has cha- 
racterised the meagre attempts as yet 
made to improve our streets. Any- 
thing that helps our municipal rulers 
to remember that they are not re- 
sponsible to a single generation of 
voters alone is all to the good. 
Again, his recommendation that at 
those points where the north and 
south streams of traffic meet the ebb 
and flow of the east and west,—where 
the block, as at the corner of Hamilton 
Place on a busy day during the season, 
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makes the attempt to keep an appoint- 
ment the merest bravado—the one 
should be taken either above or below 
the other seems to deserve the most 
careful consideration of those in 
authority. The immense advantage 
of a viaduct over a level crossing can 
be studied in High Holborn at any 
hour of the day, even if the full 
blessings of it can only be appreciated 
by those who can remember the dear 
old days when the heavy traflic of 
Farringdon Street entangled itself in 
the stream setting city-wards at the 
foot of Holborn Hill. Enormously 
costly though these bridges, with 
their long approaches and their neces- 
sary connections with the streets on 
the level, must be, they would be a 
boon and a blessing beyond all price. 
Any device that would enable us to 
forecast with some degree of cer- 
tainty the time necessary to cross 
the Strand at Waterloo Bridge would 
be worth even another penny in the 
rates. But Sir John Barry’s further 
schemes for a wholesale widening of 
our main thoroughfares, for driving a 
new street of lavish breadth through 
the heart of the metropolis from Bays- 
water even unto Aldgate, are as 
Utopian as they are magnificent. It 
is idle to taunt us with the boulevards 
of Paris and with the Ringstrasse of 
Vienna. The cost of these vast im- 
provements would, their advocate 
blandly admits, amount to many 
millions. The ratepayer of to-day can 
hardly be expected to take the huge 
incubus of debt which the execution 
of these schemes would involve on his 
burdened shoulders. It is, of course, 
possible that in the process of genera- 
tions he may be educated to the point 
of sinking all sordid considerations in 
his ambition to have thoroughfares 
worthy the capital of a world-wide 
Empire, but he is likely to be at 
school for a very long period. 

Apart from the expense of these 





titanic schemes, there arises the 
further difficulty of depopulating 
large sections of the metropolis which 
road-making on a large scale would 
imply. The great fire in the seven- 
teenth century furnished a rare oppor- 
tunity for planning the streets of 
urban London on a generous scale. 
Wren, indeed, saw the possibilities of 
the occasion, but the rest of the nation 
was not educated up to his standard 
and the golden opportunity was lost. 
Possibly the engineer may have an- 
other chance when the French fleet 
steams up the Thames to lay our 
capital in dust and ashes; and for 
this, if vaticinations from across the 
Channel do not err, we shall only 
have to wait for another seven or 
eight years. There are other enthu- 
siasts who see the solution of the 
difficulty in the advent of the motor- 
car. As the Motor Car Company in 
a recent letter to THe Times very 
neatly put it: ‘“ There are two methods 
of effecting a satisfactory solution ; 
either by giving street-tratlic twice 
the area of moving space it at present 
occupies, or by curtailing its volume 
by one half.” The curtailment, of 
course, is to be effected by replacing 
the “ muscular motive force ” (horses, 
in the vulgar tongue,) by a “ general 
application of the motor-system.” 
Give us ten years, says the Motor 
Car Company, aglow with all the 
“temerity” of its “natural and, we 
think, legitimate aspirations,” and see 
how we shall cut the Gordian knot 
of London trattic for you. Far be 
it from one unversed in motorology 
and its possibilities to throw cold 
water on these natural, and possibly 
legitimate, aspirations, more especially 
as the Commissioner of Police in his 
latest report gives a testimonial of good 
behaviour to the electric cabs, and 
seems to give the system in general 
a pat on the back. The future of 
the motor lies on the knees of the 
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gods. The present motor-carriage, 
apart from the “blooming ’umming 
birds,” as I once heard a jaundiced 
cabman style the vehicles described 
in the chaste language of the Commis- 
sioner’s report as “hackney carriages 
propelled by mechanical power,” does 
not seem to have won its way into 
the affections or the confidence of the 
man in the street. If London is to 
be invaded by whirring Juggernauts 
of complicated machinery, punctuating 
their erratic course with puffs of 
mephitic vapour, the last state of our 
streets will be worse than the first. 
Still, there is no telling into what the 
motor-car may not have developed 
within the next ten years. For the 
nonce, while ‘‘ muscular motive force,” 
with all its imperfections, continues to 
cumber our streets, the problem of 
their congestion is sufficiently urgent 
to make some consideration of the 
possibility of obtaining immediate 
relief by less heroic measures no 
supertluous labour. 

Of the heterogeneous miscellany of 
vehicles, of the carriages, cabs, carts, 
vans, drays, and barrows which crowd 
our busiest streets, the most frequent, 
the most uncompromising, and the 
most obstructive is the omnibus. The 
omnibus in a crowded street is what 
a punt is at Henley. By virtue of 
its sheer bulk it cannot take, though 
it may inflict, injury. In a crush 
there is little chance of slipping past 
it, save for a particularly reckless and 
agile hansom whose driver is venture- 
some enough to risk the odds of a 
doubtful inch on either side. Its 
stoppage causes a commotion which 
can be traced for a hundred yards 
in its wake. It is the bully of 
London. It is growing in numbers 
with every year, and has of late de- 
veloped a tendency to encroach on 
streets in which it has little business 
and out of which it frightens frailer 
vehicles. In the busiest thoroughfares 
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of the town it is, whether wanted or 
not, the most frequent item in the 
maelstrom of traffic that goes roaring 
down to swell the vortex outside the 
Mansion House. According to the 
statistics, taken (with due acknowledg- 
ment) from Sir John Barry’s article in 
the JouRNAL OF THE Society or Arts, 
it can be shown that every third 
vehicle passing down our main 
thoroughfares in the inner circle is an 
omnibus. The following figures show 
the total number of all vehicles pass- 
ing through the under-mentioned 
streets at a busy time of the day, and 
the proportionate number of omni- 
buses per hour : 


Vehicles. Omnibuses. 
Cheapside... ... 992 384 
The Strand... 1,228 444 
Piccadilly... ... 1,497 423 
Tottenham Court 
Road ... ... 661 487 


At the corner of Tottenham Court 
Road, which is the particular hunting- 
ground of the omnibus, seven or eight 
pass the bewildered observer within 
the space of a minute. 

The omnibus, therefore, seems to 
loom too large in the drama of con- 
gested London. There is a want of 
modesty and a tendency to undue 
self-assertion in the character of this 
modern Car of Juggernaut. Certain 
it is that it has forced itself into 
undue prominence during the last few 
years. When the century was young, 
the omnibus had not yet appeared on 
the London stage. Whoever before 
its advent desired to reach central 
London from the further suburbs, 
chartered a seat in the mail-coach 
like any other genuine traveller. The 
metropolitan stage-coach, the official 
style and title of the omnibus, seems 
to have made its first appearance in 
1829, though its early history is 
somewhat obscure. It supplied a 
want and seems to have won popu- 
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larity, despite the terrors of the 
obsolete knife-board and the piracies 
of unprincipled conductors immortal- 
ised by Leech. But until within the 
last decade it does not seem to have 
claimed more than its fair share of 
the road. In 1871, before the intro- 
duction of the tram-car, be it re- 
membered, added a new incubus to 
suburban streets, the total number of 
omnibuses was a little over a thousand. 
The Commissioner’s report of 1897 
gives the total number of them 
licensed last year as 3,190, in addition 
to 1,378 tram-cars which the Com- 
missioner, for cryptic purposes of his 
own, includes within the category of 
stage-coaches. With the last twenty- 
five years, therefore, the number of om- 
nibuses has been trebled, and that rate 
of increase shows no signs of dimin- 
ishing. Since the beginning of this 
decade the number of omnibuses has, 
according to calculations based on the 
statistics of the police-report, increased 
every year at the average rate of 
thirty-five per cent. During the same 
period the increase in the number of 
licensed hansoms amounts to little 
more than an average of ten per 
cent. The number of those vehicles 
which the Londoner labels with the 
unkindly soubriquet of grovwler, but 
known to the police by the pet name 
of clarences, has within the last four 
years actually decreased from 3,613 
in 1893 to 3,583 in 1897, inclusive 
of eighteen “hackney carriages pro- 
pelled by mechanical power.” 

Our contention of the startling in- 
crease of omnibuses in comparison with 
that of hansoms and four-wheelers has 
been amply borne out by a remark in 
this year’s report of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police (than whom, 
when once he discards the trammels 
of official terminology, there is no 
shrewder critic of the composition of 
London traftic), in which he delivers 
himself of the guarded sentiment that 


“the improvement in stage-carriages 
has been so great in the last few 
years that a great number of persons 
who formerly engaged cabs now use 
omnibuses and tram-cars.” Taking the 
official figures of the two great omni- 
bus companies, the London General 
and the Road Car, who, between them, 
own more than half the omnibuses in 
the streets of London, the increase 
of the number of these vehicles which 
more than any make for the congest- 
ing of our streets, is equally striking. 
When the London General Omnibus 
Company was founded in 1855 its 
rolling-stock was estimated at 580 
omnibuses; in 1891 it boasted of 
860. According to its latest report 
(June, 1898), it congratulated itself 
on running 1,190 omnibuses daily 
throughout the year, an increase of 
nearly a hundred on the correspond- 
ing period of 1897. The Road Car 
was in a no less flourishing state. It 
was running on a daily average 
3652 “ pair-horse cars” (every one is 
at liberty in a free country to choose 
his own fancy name to describe our old 
friend the omnibus) and had twenty- 
one others “in an advanced state 
of construction,” which have probably 
been launched on our streets within 
the last six months. Most of the 
omnibus companies and associations, 
though the actual figures are not to 
hand, have assured me that their half 
yearly dividends make the hearts of 
their shareholders to leap with joy 
and their eyes swell with fatness. 
This is all very satisfactory from the 
shareholders’ point of view, but it does 
not relieve the congestion of the chief 
arteries of the Metropolis. The total 
number of omnibuses licensed at pre- 
sent would (so a hardened juggler in 
figures has computed for me), with 
the nose of the horse behind just 
touching the tail-board in front of 
it, form an unbroken procession well 
over thirteen miles in length. Now 
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bearing in mind that of late years 
this procession has increased every 
year at the rate of thirty-three per 
cent., how long will it be before 
the total number of the metropo- 
litan stage coaches extend from this 


earth to the moon? Those curious 
to discover the right answer to this 
conundrum will kindly consult Mr. 
Holt Schooling. What is of more 
urgent sublunary interest is the pro- 
blem, how long it will be before this 
predominance of the omnibus will 
make the -congestion of our streets 
worse congested, and will denominate 
the rate of progress of the internal 
trattic of London in the lowest terms 
of the slowest omnibus? The only 
correct answer is “not long.” If the 
halfpenny fares, an experiment said 
to have been tried in Glasgow with 
substantial success, are introduced in 
London, as there is every probability 
they will be before long, the answer 
must be “very soon,” and this an- 
swer, though correct, is very far from 
satisfying the examiner. 

So long as the omnibus meets a 
demand every fair-minded man will 
bid it run on and prosper. But when 
it meets no demand, and only runs 
because it has been set in motion 
mechanically, and makes for conges- 
tion rather than convenience, it is 
time to stop that omnibus. Now 
the Mecca of the vast majority of 
the good omnibuses,—of the pirates 
no one will take any account, for 
their final terminus is Gehenna—is 
the City, whether their last stage 
be labelled Liverpool Street, London 
Bridge, or Whitechapel. By ten 
o'clock a.m. every one who has 
business in the City should be at 
the receipt of custom, nor should he 
be able to leave it before five o’clock 
p-m. If he does, he can afford a 
cab-fare or the wear and tear of shoe- 
leather. The misguided individual 
who drifts casually into the City 


during business-hours we do not 
take into our reckoning; our object 
is the least congestion of the greatest 
number. From the hours between 
ten a.m. and five p.m. the internal 
trattic of London might be relieved 
of one-third of the pressure upon it. 
On the same principle between these 
hours no omnibus, or only a limited 
number, ought to be allowed within 
a radius of (say) two miles of 
Charing Cross. Before this hour 
the omnibuses should have conveyed 
all genuine workers to their destina- 
tions, and after five o’clock they would 
be available to take them home again 
without inconvenience to the rest of 
the community. This close-time for 
omnibuses should be more strictly 
and rigorously enforced in the case 
of those streets which have only 
lately been invaded. Bond Street is 
a case in point. The bitter cry of 
the Bond Street shopkeepers, com- 
plaining that the invasion of the 
omnibuses is scaring away their most 
valuable customers is not an _ idle 
plaint. The advent of the omnibus 
means the exodus of the brougham. 
We live in a democratic age, and 
possibly the man (or rather the 
woman) in the brougham ought to 
be legislated out of existence. But 
until he (or she) has, by Act of 
Parliament, been deprived of all 
rights of citizenship, it would be 
only fair to allow him access to the 
streets where he would be. After 
all, much as it may disgust the 
Radical journals to be reminded of 
the fact, the owner of a private 
carriage is a unit of the People no 
less than the man who cannot afford 
to own one. He not only pays for 
it, but he pays a tax for it; and he 
is as much entitled to the free use 
of his property, subject of course to 
the general convenience of the com- 
munity, as the proprietor of the 
omnibus or the cab. Between Class 
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legislation and Mass legislation there 
is no distinction of tyranny. I 
would recommend this simple fact 
to the notice of our Commissioners 
of Police, who are perhaps (for 
reasons which our Home Secre- 
taries could doubtless explain) a 
little apt to ignore it. A_ recent 
manifesto of the honorary secretary 
of the Advertisement Regulation 
Society (see Toe Patt Matt GazeTre 
for December 2nd, 1898,) is beyond 
measure shocking. It is surely in- 
conceivable that even an omnibus 
would be so base as to run, not, 
as has been insidiously suggested, 
to carry passengers but to display 
advertisements, more especially as an 
examination of the balance-sheets of 
the omnibus companies forces one 
to the conclusion that the revenue 
derived from passenger-traffic far out- 
weighs the harvest garnered by the 
display of advertisements. To run an 
omnibus for the sake of its advertise- 
ments only would not pay, and there- 
fore our belief in human nature (even 
including the omnibus-proprietor’s) 
is unshaken. At the same time the 
fact remains that the omnibus has 
now begun to encumber a good many 
streets of the West End where, during 
the busy hours of the day, it serves 
no useful purpose, and where it is 
not wanted. It is in these cases that 
the Commissioner of Police should 
step in. By virtue of the Metro- 
politan Streets Act, 1867 (31 Vic., 
cap. exxxiv.), and his licensing-power 
he can bring very considerable pres- 
sure to bear on the route and the 
behaviour of the metropolitan stage- 
coaches. That persistent and influ- 
ential appeals to the Commissioner of 
the Police can prevail has of late been 
shown at the Marble Arch and at 
Knightsbridge. The omnibuses here 
used to stop outside a row of private 
houses whose tenants objected to the 
nuisance. They appealed to the Com- 
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missioner of Police, and the stopping- 
place for omnibuses has been removed 
some few hundred yards away to a 
spot where there are no private houses 
to be inconvenienced. The omnibus- 
conductor may blaspheme at first, but 
the gentleman in blue soon teaches 
him to adapt himself to the inevitable. 
At the same time the authorities are 
loth to interfere with the liberties 
of the metropolitan stage-coaches ; 
perhaps they feel that police-regula- 
tions “are repugnant to the spirit 
of the age.” By the same token a 
cynical friend, who adorns the box- 
seat of a metropolitan stage-coach, 
pointed out to me that the average 
constable never, whatever its misde- 
meanours may be, deals very harshly 
with a brewer’s dray. Such interven- 
tion would be repugnant to the spirit 
of theforce. The associations hallow- 
ing the festooned barrels mollify him. 
After all, a human heart beats beneath 
the blue tunic. But in a matter of 
such urgency to the community at 
large, as the relief of our congested 
streets, it would be well if the licensing 
authorities would sheath themselves 
in triple brass proof against all in- 
dulgence ; for, though it is not claimed 
that a stricter adjustment in the num- 
ber of omnibuses to the laws of supply 
and demand would altogether remove 
the Burden of London, it would un- 
doubtedly afford some relief. And as 
things now stand even a slight measure 
of relief would be a boon. When Pas- 
cal obtained his charter to run the 
first omnibus in medieval Paris, it 
was a conveyance to the convenience 
of all and sundry, and its name still 
commemorates the primary reason for 
its existence. In modern London the 
title is losing its original meaning in a 
new and ill-favoured significance, see- 
ing that the omnibus is fast becoming 
a universal nuisance. 


P. H. Oakvey-WILLIiaMs. 








“ Oh, Seigneur! what a noise. One 
cannot make oneself heard. What 
does he want, then, this Joseph, that 
he whines so?” 

Madame Poulard laid down her 
distaff, and looked half apologetically, 
half nervously, at the barber’s wife, 
who was in the midst of a most thril- 
ling scene involving many of the sur- 
rounding reputations, and who must 
therefore be conciliated at least till 
the end of the tale. Then her eyes 
turned to the open door where on the 
step her two grandchildren sat play- 
ing with Joseph, the shoemaker’s 
black puppy. Joseph and Reine and 
Alphonsine were very intimate, and 
most of their life was spent on their 
grandmother’s doorstep. 

Madame Poulard was small and 
brown and crumpled like a chestnut, 
—the kind they make rosaries of in 
Italy. She was old, but her hair was 
still brown, and her eyes, which had 
been her chief dowry, had worn well. 
Her cap was indescribable, being a 
Breton cap of the most elaborate 
kind, a thing of twists and curves 
and streamers; her collar, white and 
goffered, reached far beyond her 
shoulders, and as she sat spinning 
in her kitchen she looked a pretty 
peevish old woman, as in days 
gone by she had looked a pretty 
peevish young woman. She lived in 
her kitchen with a row of green bowls 
on the dresser, and spoke seldom 
except when the barber’s wife looked 
in to gossip. She wasn’t at all pleased 
with her life, Madame Poulard ; she 
wanted more honour and glory, and 
there was none to be had in the 
present, so she retired to the past, 


MADAME POULARD’S DAY-DREAMS. 


only coming back now and then to 
slap her grandchildren. She sat in 
the corner spinning, and remembering 
the days of milk and honey. 

We all have our dreams, and hers 
had been a wholesale grocer’s shop, 
(the grocer was there, to her hand 
so to say,) a beautiful shop, shelf 
after shelf of chocolat Planteur merg- 
ing into coffee, rice, soap, candles, and 
sardines. Not only so, but he, the 
grocer, had discovered how long and 
brown and sleepy her eyes were, so 
that it was all going well; she would 
occupy the first position in the country 
round and sit behind the counter on 
market-days wearing a cashmere apron, 
as one does who gives directions and 
converses while others weigh and 
measure. 

Ah, how well it all promised! She 
had quite loved her young grocer ; and 
then suddenly it went wrong. One 
evening she walked into her shop that 
was to be, and found a crowd in the 
back-parlour and laughter and voices 
and biscuits and a bottle of wine ; the 
sun kept her from seeing anything but 
dark forms against the window, but 
they all seemed glad to see her and 
to think her coming very appropriate, 
and her fat father-in-law patted her 
on the back, and called her a good 
girl, and said that she had just come 
in time to see her brother-in-law, and 
her heart sank. For the love she had 
for her wholesale grocer was of the 
quality suited to eldest sons who 
inherit ; and here she found she had 
been wrong all the time, and had 
been squandering all her smiles and 
her dreamy looks on a younger son 
with no position and no counter, 
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while here was the one she really 
loved come from over the sea with 
a ready-made wife ! 

When Madame Poulard reached 
this part of the story, she invariably 
lost her temper. She dropped her 
distaff, scolded Alphonsine and Reine, 
and slammed the door on the puppy, 
so that they had to leave their door- 
step and their play and hope for a 
better mood after tea. Then she 
would pick up her work and go on 
with the story and be comforted. In 
any case there had been no mistake 
about Poulard. As the elder Poulard 
she had loved him, and Poulard the 
elder he was, and continued to be. 
And though the grocer’s shop had 
faded, and the candles and the sar- 
dines had never existed, still, the 
memory of her wedding, as at last 
it had taken place, was soothing. It 
had lasted for three days, after the 
manner of the best Breton weddings. 
On the first day they were married, 
she and Poulard Ainé, he wearing 
a waistcoat stitched with yellow and 
a broad-brimmed beaver hat with flow- 
ing ribands, and she, a black gown 
with velvet bands and a lace cap lined 
with blue, to please the Virgin in whose 
month of May the wedding was held. 
On the second day, she and Poulard 
drove in a big cart accompanied by 
her oak cupboard with brass hinges, 
twenty-four unbleached linen chemises, 
a pair of copper snuffers, and her brown 
eyes, which (as has been already said) 
were her chief possession. They 
drove then, slowly, and with few 
words, there being no further need for 
conversation now that the thing was 
done. When they passed a cottage, 
the woman came out and looked at 
the cupboard, and understood and 
envied. At length they stopped in 
a village ; it was evening, and Poulard 
drove to a small house having a green 
bough hanging over the door, and 
against the wall a board with the 
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words freshly painted, Bar: Lucien 
Poulard provides food, drink, and 
lodging for man and beast. This was 
a pleasant prosperous memory ; this 
green bough swinging in the wind 
meant carts drawn up by the wayside, 
and thirsty people and vermouth and 
seltz and cognac and sirop and cider. 
And the fact of Lucien Poulard’s being 
prepared to supply man and beast 
with food, drink, and lodging meant 
fairs and markets and country wag- 
gons, and baskets of butter and eggs, 
and yellow plums, and stalls in the 
square opposite the church, and round 
brown women in blue aprons, and a 
full stable. It meant empty baskets 
in the afternoon, and hungry people, 
and long narrow tables, and fried tripe 
and brown bread. 

Here Madame Poulard came back 
to the present and found Reine crying 
and hungry, and the black puppy 
gnawing one of her shoes and Alphon- 
sine encouraging him, rolling about the 
floor and saying: “ Look, then, Grand- 
mother, how hungry he is, this little 
Joseph ; he wants some rice-cake.” 
Then Madame Poulard would rise up 
in a rage, and say, “ Ah, bon! I must 
keep house for a dog then, must I?” 
But nevertheless for peace and quiet- 
ness she did it, and the three were 
soon rolled up under the table with 
slices of bread and onions, and Madame 
Poulard free to go back to her wed- 
ding-feast and the lifting down of her 
oak cupboard, which took place amid 
many jokes and the help of dark curly- 
haired men in blue blouses, and a 
bottle of vin ordinaire. It was finally 
settled in its corner where it still 
stood, enclosing one or two very thin 
white darned chemises cherished for 
old sake’s sake and folded peacefully 
in their grave on the top shelf. 

But the dinner, ah, that was a 
merry thing to think of! To this day 
Madame Poulard can smell the stew 
of liver and kidney, and the roasted 
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pig’s feet and the cream-cheese, can 
recall the heat and the uproar, every- 
one speaking and no one listening ; 
and then the washing-up; if it had 
been the grocer himself, there could 
not have been more dishes, for grocer 
pere was thrifty and would have taken 
no pride in feasting the neighbour- 
hood, would very likely have done it 
hurriedly in two days, whereas there 
was still the dance to come, Madame 
Poulard reflected with pleasure. It 
had happened in this very room she 
was sitting in, before it had been 
divided into two after Poulard’s 
death, when the business fell off, and 
the green branch withered, and 
Madame Poulard sat spinning and 
thinking all day long. But on the 
great day of the dance it had been 
the original long low room ; the planed 
brown wooden rafters were immensely 
thick, and some were carved so beau- 
tifully that, if they had been sold at 
their worth, Madame Poulard might 
have been at her ease with a servant, 
and a green merino apron every day 
of the week. A curious white mantel- 
piece stretched far into the room, and 
was so wide at either side that in 
winter every one sat round the glow- 
ing peats in the shelter of the huge 
fireplace ; and on stormy nights the 
snow fell so thickly through the wide 
chimney, that it waked the black 
puppy, who, hearing a hissing sound, 
dreamed he was at home at the shoe- 
maker’s and that it was supper-time. 
The chimney-piece occupied the greater 
part of the room now, but on the 
famous night it had not been so pro- 
minent; it was summer then, and 
instead of flames a row of chairs stood 
all round the hearth, making it look 
like a white throne prepared for the 
most distinguished guest. The floor 
had been well rubbed, and there were 
bunches of small blue hydrangeas tied 
along the wall at intervals. Monsieur 
Pol had come from Berrien bringing 


his fiddle with him. He was a fat, 
thirsty old man, who could never get 
anything to eat sufficiently raw for 
his taste. “A fried egg,” he would 
ery, “and not too much fried, 
Madame, I implore you;” or, “Sa- 
pristi! What is this? Take it away, 
Mademoiselle ; I asked for an under- 
done cutlet,”—and so on, with shrug- 
ging of shoulders and uplifted hands ; 
but the point of Monsieur Pol was 
that he played the fiddle with taste 
and energy, and that he also did it for 
nothing. Sometimes he would play 
for a whole evening, if he had been 
soothed at starting by a piece of raw 
beef-steak, or coaxed by a lightly- 
boiled egg. He wore his best clothes, 
the suit reserved for christenings and 
funerals and weddings, the only differ- 
ence being in the tie; for christenings 
and weddings it was a red cord with 
tassels ; for funerals it was a purple 
cord with tassels tied with long loops ; 
his shoes were very shiny and black 
with thick wooden soles, and they 
were only about one size too big for 
him. If one had met him on the road 
in ordinary circumstances one would 
have been struck by the difference in 
the size of his feet, as his work-day 
sabéts were large enough to contain 
both feet in one, and although they 
were stuffed with hay, they looked 
quite the most uncomfortable things 
anyone could have chosen to walk in. 

The room soon filled with farmers’ 
stout wives and their daughters of 
much the same make on a smaller 
scale. They all arrived hungry and 
in great good humour, although they 
had walked, or jolted in springless 
carts, for miles to be present at this 
entertainment, and everyone began the 
evening with boiled beef, and cider, 
and thick slices of sour brown house- 
hold bread. 

Monsieur Pol was then begged to 
give himself the trouble of taking a 
seat in the chimney, which he did, 
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accompanied by his fiddle, and then 
the fun began. The young men and 
maidens danced, while their mothers 
grieved over the fall in cheese, and 
the short summer night wore on, and 
old women sat in the yard among the 
waggons and carts with baskets full 
of sweet pastry to sell and ginger- 
bread made in the shape of dogs and 
rabbits ; and they did such a thriving 
business at the end of each dance that 
every one was thirsty, and the bough, 
swinging over the door, thought that 
if this was an earnest of things to 
come, they would soon make their 
fortune. Ah! it had been a wedding 
and no mistake; it was long talked 
of in the country-side, and the memory 
of it now warmed Madame Poulard’s 
heart, as she rose stiffly from her chair, 
and came back across the years to her 
fallen fortunes and discontent, and lit 
the swinging lamp, and in the dim 
wavering light looked for the children 
and that Joseph, already curled up in 
a warm little yelping dream. It gave 
her strength to turn to these tiresome 
children with their wants, and their 
going to bed, and getting up, and 
their rice cake, and torn pinafores, 
and puppies, and disturbings. 

She trod on something soft in her 
search, and found Reine’s stocking 
lying on the floor, a mass of coarse 
blue tangled wool and dropped stitches. 
“Ah, bonté divine!” she muttered, 
more work for her in the morning ; 
but for that matter it was all the 
same ; if it wasn’t a stocking, it was 
something else. Dame ! how different 
she had meant the ending to be, after 
the hope and the forethought and the 
daughter, and the sheets and the under- 
clothing of her own spinning and 
marking, and the son-in-law and the 
basket-shop in Morlaix. She could 
close her eyes and see it all plainly ; 
the Grand Rue with quaint old houses 
almost touching, having carved doors 
and beautiful winding oak stairs with 
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figures of saints, here and there, to 
keep the inmates from evil,—some, 
she had been told, had watched there 
for four hundred years. But all this 
was by the way ; one room in particu- 
lar interested her, not because it was 
there they had brought the frightened 
little Princess Mary Stuart, to rest 
after her tossing on the sea and her 
long journey from Scotland to marry 
the French King’s son; little five- 
year-old Princesses didn’t interest 
her, though they were on a wedding- 
journey, ma foi, non! She had quite 
enough to think of in her own family, 
and the room would do admirably for 
her own occupation should the bon 
Diew see fit to take Poulard to Him- 
self. One must bow to the will of 
Providence, making one’s own arrange- 
ments at the same time, and Poulard 
was far from strong, and alas, the 
same remark applied to her daughter 
Reine. Who in all the country-side 
would take a thin wife, one with 
neither ambition nor a strong back, 
who would see no jokes on market- 
days, and didn’t care to walk out on 
Sundays ; who in short, seemed only 
made for religion ? 

But if Reine Poulard had no back 
and no mind, she had a mother who 
combined both in rich abundance, 
to whom the thoughts of a spinster 
daughter and old age in the country 
were bitter, particularly with a cheery 
little gossiping town only thirty Ai/o- 
metres away, and a thriving basket- 
business and a son-in-law, a comfort- 
able room for herself in his house, and 
neighbours,—above all neighbours— 
who would come in and admire her 
oak cupboard, and be made to under- 
stand that it was only a bit of her 
many possessions, “ just a souvent she 
couldn’t bear to leave behind; she 
had sold the rest rather than have the 
bother of bringing it. Ah! you find 
it pretty, Madame? It’s not amiss, 
but nothing to the rest, believe me.” 
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Above all she remembered the sign : 
Y. M. Poénce, basket-factory ; baskets 
Sor butter and meat ; repairs of every 
kind. Poénce was doing a good busi- 
ness, and could keep a servant; and 
to look pleasant and coax the farmers’ 
wives on market-days, so that they 
went home with an egg-basket or a 
butter-basket more than they started 
with, surely required no great strength. 
What a calamity it was to have such 
a delicate child! How she had 
struggled to make her as other people’s 
daughters, and gone to every pardon 
for miles round to entreat the saints 
on her behalf. At the pardon in her 
own village of Huelgoat she had been 
the first to carry flowers to decorate 
the shrine ; she had even taken her to 
St. Pol de Leon and put Reine under 
the great bell that its chimes might 
charm away the headaches that 
Madame Poulard foresaw would inter- 
fere with her matrimonial projects, 
and thus indirectly with the comfort 
of her own declining years. It was 
to this end also that Madame made 
tisanes from the garden-herbs and 
hung round Reine’s neck a small ivory 
hand, yellow with age, with the thumb 
and two middle fingers closed and 
the first and little fingers extended. 
This precious charm had been brought 
from Italy by Reine’s great-grand- 
father, and was confidently believed 
in the family to ensure the wearer 
against every ill; it had formed part 
of Madame Poulard’s dowry, being 
thought worthy to travel to Huelgoat 
in the oak cupboard, with the chemises. 
But still Reine had headaches, and 
looked pale, and took no interest in 
her cap, not caring whether it was 
lined with pink calico or not lined 
at all, and Madame Poulard was in 
despair. And finally Poénce was 
carried off by Noemie Renard from 
Berrien, who had red cheeks and a 
thick waist. 


So the baskets faded from Madame 


Poulard’s tearful eyes, and Reine 
didn’t care, and life was altogether 
unbearable ; till one day the clouds 
lifted, proving that the darkest hour 
comes before dawn, and disclosed a 
long thin man with a melancholy face 
and black hair. What first roused 
Madame Poulard’s hopes was observ- 
ing him to wear his Sunday clothes 
in the week; so she bid him enter, 
and put before him cider and biscuits 
flavoured with vanilla, and enquired 
his will. But her heart was no longer 
in the matter, and when Bozellec stated 
his will to be Reine Poulard for his 
wife, provided she were ready to help 
him in starting a small ironmongery 
shop in the village, Madame Poulard 
agreed with him quickly.  Iron- 
mongery, to be sure, did not mean 
much, locks and nails, and dull little 
tin plates and dishes, and no comfort 
for herself. Now in Morlaix,—but it 
was useless to recall the baskets for 
butter and meat, and all that might 
have been. It was evidently her lot 
to live and die in Huelgoat, and the 
sooner it was over, the sooner to sleep ; 
and so she told Bozellec, who was 
much gratified by the rapid and un- 
expected success of his suit, and she 
began without more ado to mark 
Reine’s chemises, and to wonder how 
she could get the most effect out of 
the least money at the wedding. It 
was all done and over in a very short 
time, and Reine’s head ached, though 
not more than usual, and she regretted, 
every day of her dull life of nails and 
tin plates, that she hadn’t gone into 
religion and joined the Sceurs Blanches 
at Quimper. The shop dragged on a 
feeble existence ; Bozellec did his best, 
but he did not grow fat, and after a 
few years of hard work and headaches, 
Madame Bozellec died, and _ little 
Reine and Alphonsine just crossed 
the road to their grandmother’s door- 
step and there remained. 

The doorstep was much the most 
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amusing place in Madame Poulard’s 
house ; for the little straggling hamlet 
Poulard had brought her to as a bride, 
had increased and become a village 
built round a large space with an old 
stone Calvary in the middle just 
opposite the church. In this place 
the market was held, and on these 
days the children were well amused, 
and left Madame to her dreams and 
their downfalls in peace and quietness. 
For the square was full of white caps 
and wooden stalls with flapping yellow 
coverings, and the tables were heaped 
with green and brown pottery and 
the white ware of Brittany, orna- 
mented with flowers and beetles, and 
men in sabéts smoking long pipes, and 
stiff women walking across bridges. 
There was a stall for blue cotton 
where Madame Poulard bought pina- 
fores for the children when their old 
ones would mend no longer; and a 
stall where sweets were made and 
sold; what unending joy it was to 
watch a lump of soft white sugar 
being kneaded like dough, and then 
pulled out into fingers, and chopped 
into little three-cornered white satin 


cushions! Once the woman at the 
stall looked up and seeing four brown 
eyes watching her intently, threw 
two cushions over the counter, and 
Reine and Alphonsine went on their 
way munching, and certain that no 
flavour equalled the flavour of pepper- 
mint. 

Madame Poulard prepared the sorrel 
for the soup, and putting the whole 
into a brown bow! till evening settled 
down to her spinning and her me- 
mories. So occupied was she with 
her own concerns, that she never felt 
anxious although the children and the 
puppy were away for hours. “ Zh, 
Seigneur ! they will return, no fear of 
that,” she would sigh resignedly ; and 
indeed twilight seldom failed to bring 
them. Madame Poulard, looking up, 
beheld with inhospitable feelings the 
hungry trio. 

Then the soup, and the scramble 
up the dark stairs followed by Grand- 
mother’s muttered remonstrance at 
the noise; then bed, and silence and 
stars, and the hindered memories of 
the day lost in the untroubled dreams 
of night. 
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Ir did not occur to him that there 
could be any doubt as to his present 
duty. With his training there could 
be but the one dismal exit from such 
a position .of utterly hopeless dis- 
honour. He had disgraced a noble 
name and a splendid regiment, and 
the stage of life must be quit of him. 
Thus ran the code in which he had 
been reared, rather quaintly called the 
code of honour; and, terrible as had 
been his one lapse, he had no present 
thought of further infraction. 

He was at no pains to understand 
how his voluntary death could make 
less bitter to his family or his late 
comrades the memory of his disgrace. 
Perhaps his nature did not lean to 
analysis; possibly he was not an 
adept at understanding anything ; he 
possessed, very likely, a set of mere 
half-animal instincts and intuitions, 
which insisted on being obeyed, or 
revenged themselves by causing un- 
speakable ruin and confusion, but 
which were at no pains to explain or 
justify themselves intellectually. And 
it may be taken for granted that 
Raoul found his poor brain ‘in a state 
of chaos and blackness through which 
there was no use attempting to see 
clearly. If he could be said to under- 
stand anything at all it was the one 
dismal necessity already mentioned,— 
that of ceasing to exist as soon as 
possible. 

For so he worded it: partly because 
in France the holiest person speaks of 
death as a cessation of existence ; and 
partly because his ideas did, in truth, 
not stretch consciously beyond the 
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limits of the present, visible state of 
things. He had, as a matter of 
fact, been brought up a Catholic, and 
had duly learned that the fate of a 
wilful suicide is final and inevitable 
damnation ; and in some dim, vague 
fashion he even at present believed 
this. But he believed it academically 
only, as a mere proposition concerning 
which he had been informed there was 
only one orthodox opinion. Unques- 
tionably he believed it was now his 
duty to commit suicide; but how he 
made that monstrous duty tally with 
his other belief is beyond my power 
to tell you. His sole uncertainty was 
as to the method. All the conven- 
tional means of exit seemed needlessly 
revolting or banal. They are four, of 
which one is usually confined to the 
lower orders; and Raoul could not 
bring himself either to blow his brains 
out or to cut his throat, to hang him- 
self or to take poison. 

This uncertainty caused a delay for 
which, otherwise, he would have found 
no excuse or reason. In flying from 
France he had, according to his odd 
standard, done no wrong; he had in 
fact done what was inevitable, for if 
he remained he would be liable to 
arrest; and though, seemingly, his 
family and his vegiment would to all 
possible extent be exonerated by his 
death, his legal punishment would 
have been a further and unpardonable 
outrage on them. But, now, safe in 
England, it behoved him in no wise 
to delay needlessly his further depar- 
ture. Besides, he was penniless or 
nearly so; he had better let some few 
coins outlive him. 

He found the English seaport in- 
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tolerably dull and depressing. With 
some grimness the young cuirassier 
told himself that in any case suicide 
would have been a local and a season- 
able suggestion, even had he not 
come to this abominable little town 
on purpose. 

He walked along the digue, or 
esplanade as he perceived the natives 
called it, and wondered at the apa- 
thetic misery of its air. He could see 
the coast of France, or imagined that 
he could, and he thought of it already 
with the sick longing of an exile, 
though less than four hours ago he 
had rushed from it as from the pesti- 
lence. 

At Calais he had well nigh had 
the question of how he should achieve 
his exit settled out of hand. For on 
descending (no figure of speech at 
Calais), he had seen in front of him 
a lady whom he knew. She was laden 
with parcels, rugs, handbags, and what 
not, and much flurried and _preoc- 
cupied. The day was very hot, and 
so was the lady. Her little girl added 
to her agitation by mooning along 
with her silly small head persistently 
over her shoulder, and announcing in 
a loud aside that “ he was there,” and 
that it was, well, certainly himself. 
For they had joined the train at 
Amiens and in passing along the plat- 
form had caught sight of him, though 
he had not, as it happened, seen them 
until now. 

There was an unmistakable ex- 
pression on the child’s precocious face, 
and Raoul’s dark cheek flushed 
miserably as he recognised it. Ob- 
viously Madame knew of his disgrace, 
and Mademoiselle had heard much 
discussion of it. It was the first time 
in her short life that the child had 
consciously beheld a criminal, and 
she was determined to lose none of 
the spectacle. 

But presently Mademoiselle went 
near to closing her eyes on all earthly 
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spectacles for ever. She lagged so 
far behind as to momentarily lose 
her mother in the jostling crowd, 
and, filled instantly with vacuous and 
insensate alarm, she found herself on 
the level line, blind with confusion, 
a shunting engine bearing remorse- 
lessly and unconsciously down upon 
her. An international shriek of 
horrified Anglo-French ejaculation 
first drew the engine-driver’s atten- 
tion to the child, who had at that 
moment slipped and would inevitably 
have been killed but for Raoul. 
How he did it no one knew less 
than himself; but somehow he had, 
at the nick of time, flung himself 
forward and cannoned, rather than 
lifted, the girl into a place of safety. 
Again rose the Anglo-Gallic cry of 
horror from the passengers, and again, 
as it appeared, needlessly, for though 
Raoul limped a little, that was be- 
cause of a twist to his ankle; the 
engine had not touched him. The 
child and her mother were now the 
centre of a small but admiring crowd 
of their compatriots. Mademoiselle, 
tardily convinced of her survival, 
assumed at once the air of a 
heroine. Madame divided herself 
between caresses and reproaches; of 
Heaven she demanded what her 
cardiac condition would have been 
had her Zéphine been ecrasée by 
the locomotive; but no diagnosis 
arriving from on high, she lowered 
her eyes and gave them a supereroga- 
tory wipe with one of the parcels. 
Raoul limped past the group 
towards the gangway, and raised 
his hat in passing; but probably 
Madame did not notice the salute, 
or was still too distraught to think 
of etiquette, or even gratitude; she 
appeared, as did the heroine, entirely 
and imperviously unconscious of it. 
On board the lady and _ her 
daughter gave themselves up to sea- 
sickness with a sensual surrender 
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that was national and deliberate ; 
for the channel was without a ripple, 
and the boat left a track as of 
divided oil. 

Raoul was not sick. At another 
time, being French, he might have 
been ; to-day his preoccupation was 
too great. He paced the deck and 
watched the lessening shore of France, 
that he was never to see again, with 
the insensate passion of devotion 
that only a Frenchman has, to the 
same extent and in the same kind, 
for his country. Of the gathering 
shadows of the grim valley, into 
which he was hurrying down, he 
thought not at all; even the thought 
of his unutterable disgrace was now 
only a sombre background; for the 
moment his consciousness was stunned 
by the knowledge that he should 
never again set foot on yonder 
sinking shore. 

At Dover he decided to go no 
further ; perhaps because he wished 
no second encounter with Madame 
or her child. He found it, as has 
been said, a town of extinguishing 
dullness ; and it did not strike him 
how little this could matter, seeing 
on what errand he was come. He 
strolled through the streets and 
found them dismal beyond belief. 
The snug, provincial prosperity and 
ease of the people weighed upon 
him. Only by shutting his eyes 
could he avoid being reminded by 
everything they saw that he was 
an outcast in a foreign land. Even 
then his ears would tell him the 
same tale, ay, and his nose; the 
town smelled of England unmistak- 
ably. 

Presently he came to an open bit 
of squalid ground where there was 
a sort of encampment of shooting- 
galleries and shows, and also a 
menagerie; Mrs. Wamble’s Royal 
Victoria and Albert Menagerie and 
Hippodrome, under the persistent 
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and inalienable patronage of the 
Queen and Royal Family. Medallion 
portraits of the Sovereign and her 
late Consort flanked the much-gilded 
front of the show; between, was a 
representation of the performances 
of the World’s Lion-Tamer and Sub- 
duer of Tigers. Mrs. Wamble herself 
sat in an exiguous, though highly 
coloured, box-office receiving shillings, 
with an air of indifference, from 
those who passed in up a hybrid 
ascent, like a cross between an 
inclined plane and a poultry-ladder. 
She was a very fat person, with 
immense copper-gilt rings in her ears, 
and a dusty velvet hat with hearse- 
like fittings. Her dress had once 
been ruby plush, but it now gave 
one the suggestion that she cleaned 
the menagerie knives upon it. 

Count Florizel, singularly unlike 
his portrait, stood outside, with a 
moody air, talking to a dissipated- 
looking bandsman in a_ tarnished 
uniform. The Count himself was 
attired in a costume half royal, half 
military. Raoul spoke to him, and 
discovered that the man was French, 
or to be more accurate a French 
Creole from Martinique. Into his 
title of nobility it would be indiscreet 
to enquire further; his real name, 
he voluntarily declared to be Philippe 
Gamiot. 

“Do you really do all that?” en- 
quired Raoul, jerking his head to- 
wards the pictures. 

* All except putting my head in 
the lion’s mouth. The first Count 
Florizel did that. But he kept it 
in too long one day, so the lion bit 
it off. The public did not continue 
to insist on the item ; and neither I 
nor my immediate predecessor have 
done it. The other things are, in 
reality, just as dangerous.” 

The Lion-tamer spoke with a 
depressed and gloomy air that rather 
interested Raoul. He had imagined 
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that there was no real danger for such 
people when once the beasts knew 
them; obviously this man thought 
differently. “Is it then dangerous?” 
he asked, offering M. Gamdt a cigar- 
ette. 

Count Florizel gave a short stare 
of gloomy surprise, and helped him- 
self to two cigarettes. He observed 
that the case was of some black 
metal with a coronet and an initial 
in diamonds upon the side. ‘“ You 
try,” he remarked pithily. 

“T will try if you like,” said Raoul 
quietly. 

The two young men’s eyes met. 
In a scampish sort of way M. Gamdét 
was good-looking, and whatever was 
wrong with Raoul it was not his 
exterior. His face was very hand- 
some and his slight figure well-knit, 
well-shaped, and athletic. They found 
each other interesting. ‘“ What has 
he done?” Count Florizel asked him- 
self, but he did not repeat the 
enquiry aloud. “Why is he un- 
nerved today?” Raoul wondered. 
“He cannot always be afraid; no man 
could lead such a life and be every 
day afraid.” 

He held the lighted match while 
the World’s Lion-tamer lit his cigar- 
ette, and the latter noticed how slim 
and pointed his fingers were. 

M. Gamdt raised his head, and 
drew in the first inspiration, putting 
out immediately a thin cloud of 


smoke. “Have you ever been in a 
den full of lions?” he enquired 
carelessly. 


Raoul smiled as he replied grimly: 
“Yes ; and very lately.” 

“ And Monsieur took no hurt?” 

“They did not kill me,” Raoul 
answered, with the same bitter smile. 
He touched his breast, and seemed, 
by a general gesture, to indicate his 
wholeness of life and limb. 

“ And you want to try again?” 

“ Not the same lions.” 
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They had long ago ceased to ex- 
amine each other with their eyes ; 
that had lasted a moment only. M. 
Florizel watched the circling timber 
steeds of the adjacent merry-go-round ; 
Raoul idly admired the unconcerned 
air of Mrs. Wamble as she gathered 
in the desultory shillings, without in- 
terrupting a conversation with some 
unseen interlocutor. 

“ And will you permit me?” asked 
Raoul presently. 

“To go in the lion’s cage and 
perform?” Again the Creole ex- 
amined him with swift attention. 
“Listen, Monsieur,” he said in a 
low voice. “To-day of all days you 
should not try it. Even I, who do it 
twice daily, as another man breakfasts 
and dines, am afraid to-day.” Raoul 
turned his questioning eyes and the 
other saw that they, at least, were not 
afraid. “Monsieur, to-morrow,—if 
to-morrow I am alive—I am to be 
married; and we love with all our soul 
(for we have but one), she and I. Last 
night she had a dream; a warning 
vision, in which she saw the nightly 
performance, the naphtha-lamps flar- 
ing, the lions leaping through their 
hoops, the elephant standing three- 
legged on his tub; all, as it always 
is, only,—only, Monsieur, the man in 
the lion’s cage was killed. Monsieur, 
it always ends in that. Macomo, 
Risto, Abu Hamed,—they are always 
killed at last. And to-night it will 
be me.” He had removed the cigar- 
ette from his mouth while he spoke, 
and now put it back with an air of 
finality. 

“Tt cannot be you if you are not 
there.” 

The obviousness of Raoul’s objec- 
tion was so banal that the World’s 
Lion-tamer found it quite striking ; 
he again removed the cigarette and 
spat to a really surprising distance, and, 
as it seemed, at a mark. ‘“ Monsieur, 
the performance must take place to- 
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night as on other nights, no matter 
what one dreams.” 

That, certainly, was self-evident. 
Most of the shillings that Mrs. 
Wamble, in her red and gold box, 
collected so indifferently were paid 
less out of a desire to see wild beasts 
than out of a conscious desire to see a 
man in their cage, and an unconscious 
sentiment that if he should chance 
to come by any accident they might 
happen to see it. If it was generally 
known that the Lion-tamer had lost 
his nerve, the attendance would be 
much increased. 

“Listen,” said Raoul; “it is the 
night’s performance of this day that 
you dread, because of the dream of 
Mademoiselle your fiancée. Perform 
as usual now; to-night I will do 
it. Meanwhile I will see what you 
do, so as to be aw fait. Let us go 
in.” 

Inside there was a good number of 
spectators; it was the local half- 
holiday, and the shops had closed 
at three. A man was going round 
explaining the habits of the animals ; 
their prevailing habit was, apparently, 
to smell abominably, but of this 
idiosyncrasy no explanation was forth- 
coming. “And now,” said the ex- 
planatory gentleman, coming to his 
peroration, “I am requested by the 
Proprietress, on ‘er bee-arf, to thenk 
you all, ladies and gentlemen, for 
your petronige and attention, Count 
Florizel will at once commence his 
daring performance in the den of the 
five forest-bred African lions, the 
large lion on the right-and side being 
the identical one wot caused the 
death of the former Count by bitin’ 
orf ‘is ’ed while it were restin’ 
lovin'ly in the Forest -Monarch’s 
mouth. Kindly not to applaud 
doorin’ the performance, as it is 
hapt to upset the lions and so 
materially to increase the danger to 
the performer.” A burst of clapping 
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followed this announcement, under 
cover of which Raoul’s friend entered 
the largest cage, containing, as the 
showman had said, five lions, who 
watched his arrival with unmistak- 
able signs of sulky disapproval. 

“Tt ought to be forbidden,” said 
the head-mistress of a young ladies’ 
school, who had secured special terms 
for her forty pupils. 

“Tt certainly ought not to be 
allowed,” agreed her second-in-com- 
mand. Whereupon the Principal 
adjusted her glasses, and the assist- 
ant licked her lips. The young 
ladies declared, as one woman, that 
it was a disgusting and degrading 
sight, and elbowed their way to the 
front of the crowd. “ He’s left the 
door unbolted!” squeaked one fair 
student, with prudent remembrance 
of personal safety and some regret 
that she had got so far forward. 

Count Florizel overheard, and, 
bowing finely, remedied the omission. 
He always did this. 

The lions seemed very sleepy, 
almost more sleepy than _ sulky. 
The afternoon was hot, and it was 
appallingly stuffy in the show. Per- 
haps that accounted for the beads of 
sweat that broke out upon the Lion- 
tamer’s forehead. 

At first the lions were made to run 
in a rhythmic fashion round the cage, 
then to leap over the Count’s right 
leg, extended aslant to the bars, then 
over his left leg, over his arm, and 
lastly through a hoop held in his left 
hand. Chairs were next passed into 
the cage, and on these their majesties 
sat, most unmajestically. The arrange- 
ment was varied, so that singular 
groupings were achieved ; and finally, 
seated on the largest lion’s back, 
with the other four occupying the 
corners of the cage, Count Florizel 
discharged a pistol and the explana- 
tory gentleman outside burned a red 
fire. 
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It was over, and Raoul breathed 
again. With a sick horror he had 
watched it all, and noted the bestial 
curiosity of the gaping crowd. That 
Florizel had for the time utterly lost 
his nerve Raoul was certain. 

The explanatory gentleman was now 
drawing attention to the financial 
talents of Annabella, the largest ele- 
phant, who, when given a penny, 
would proceed to put it in the slot 
and draw forth chocolate or biscuits. 
The Principal was impressing this ex- 
emplary instance of animal sagacity 
on her young ladies. Raoul and 
Florizel went outside. 

“Well,” said the latter with a hang- 
dog laugh, “does Monsieur still wish 
to go into the lions’ cage to-night ?” 

“Yes,” Raoul answered quietly ; “I 
am still willing.” 

“ Of course,” said Florizel, “ it’s all 
nonsense. It will be as safe to-night 
as any other; but for the time I’ve 
lost my nerve, and J am pretty swre 
they know it.” 

“ The lions?” 

Florizel nodded. 

Nevertheless Raoul stuck to his 
guns. The evening show was at half- 
past eight, and at that hour he would 
enter the cage and go through the 
stipulated performance. Mrs. Wamble, 
when consulted on the subject, made 
no objection, provided the Attraction, 
as she called him, expected no re- 
muneration. Her financial instincts 
appeared to be as sound as those of 
Annabella. This point settled, she 
inserted that of a hair-pin in a 
winkle and deftly extracted the 
molluse from its shell ; her consump- 
tion of the disproportionately minute 
fish again recalling the elephant and 
the chocolate. 

Raoul strolled away, Count Florizel 
watching his departure with unwilling 
eyes. He wondered if it was all a 
hoax and the swell was going away 


for good. 
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Ir was nearly eight o’clock. Raoul 
sat upon a bench close to the sea; 
presently he would go to the mena- 
gerie ; meanwhile he smoked. Half-an- 
hour ago he had had his case refilled, 
scarcely adverting at all to the fact that 
a whole case-full was quite unnecessary. 
Just behind him, on the other side of 
the road, was a hotel ; on its balcony 
a lady and a little boy stood watching 
the passers-by. 

“ Aunt Gwendolen, I am sure it is 
time to start,” the little boy asserted 
for the twentieth time. 

The lady laughed. “ What a tyrant 
you are, Bob! However it is easiest 
to yield ; come along.” 

So they turned and went indoors, 
presently reappearing at the hotel 
entrance, about which a group of 
yachts’ boatmen stood chatting. They 
all saluted the lady, and she spoke to 
one of them. 

“Oh, Fergusson, Master Robert has 
discovered that there is a menagerie 
in the town, and he wants to see it. 
We shall not go on board for another 
hour——” 

* Two hours !’ 
Robert. 

The men again saluted, and the 
lady and her nephew moved away. 
At that moment Raoul turned and 
the lady’s eyes met his. She bowed 
and stood still; he had both to rise 
and come forward to greet her. 

“T thought it was you,” she said ; 
“for the last ten minutes I have been 
examining the back of your head from 
the balcony.” 

Raoul said how good it was of her to 
remember him; was it not two years 
since they had last met? And then 
he grew pale; their eyes had met again, 
and he saw that she too had heard. 

“ Aunt Gwen, do come!” urged the 
boy, who was unfortunately a person 
of one idea. 
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“My nephew,” said the lady, “ in- 
sists on my taking him to the mena- 
gerie. He is apt to be impatient.” 

Raoul took off his hat ; he was, no 
doubt, receiving his dismissal. 

“Will you not escort us?” asked 
the lady. “You do not seem very 
busy.” 

“No; I shall be charmed,” he an- 
swered, walking along beside her. 
Bob disdained to stay close to them, 
keeping up a merely moral connection 
with the party. 

Raoul did not seem to be looking 
at the lady, but he could see her very 
well. She was beautiful, and her 
figure was fine and stately. She was 
only twenty-four years old, but she 
had been nearly two years a widow, 
—the widow of a man half a century 
older than herself; and she was 
dressed in a half-mourning dream of 
black and lilac. He turned suddenly 
to her and said, almost roughly, 
“ Madame !” 

“Yes,” she answered quietly, “I 
know it all.” 

“ And you speak to me!” 

“T want to speak to you very 
much,” she answered, turning her 
grand eyes full upon him; “and what 
I say is not what women generally 
say. But my reason is good and 
honest ; no one hears but you, and 
you will, I know, not misunderstand.” 

She had already turned away again, 
but he watched her still. A!ways he 
had thought her beautiful, but never 
so lovely as to-night. He had cer- 
tainly never thought to be again 
walking side by side with such a 
woman as a friend, nay, as far as 
she went, as an equal. Just now, 
when he had taken off his hat to 
leave her, the thought had smote him 
that for the last time in his life he 
was saluting a lady. 

“Do you remember,” she asked him, 
“the time that we, my husband and I, 
stayed with your father and mother 
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at La Baside?” He bowed; alas, 
how well did he remember it! “ But 
I dare say,” she continued, “ you have 
forgotten how good you were to 
us.” Yes, he answered, he remem- 
bered nothing about that. “Ah, 
but I do not forget, nor did he, 
my dear good old husband. Long 
afterwards he spoke of it; and we 
talked together of our pleasant visits 
with you and your brother to Chénon- 
ceaux, and Azay, and Loches, Langeais, 
Chambord, Blois, P 

“ Ah, don’t, Madame!” Like a 
sharp whip-stroke came each well- 
known name of the old Valois chd- 
teaux to which the guests at La Baside 
had always been taken, and the 
memory of those happy summer days 
when all was well. For a moment, 
one measureless moment that pressed 
into itself the bitterness of half a 
life, his thoughts flew back, and he 
and she stood again in the summer 
meadows by the Loire, pictured in a 
memory that recked neither of present 
nor future, and framed in a death- 
less regret. He heard still the echo 
of her voice as though she had 
but just ceased saying what she said 
then: the scent of the field and of 
her presence came back to him 
again; and her eyes were still 
meeting his, in the reluctant read- 
ing of his untold secret. More than 
ever he was glad now that it had 
not been then told. If his lips 
were sealed then because she was 
bound, were they not more sealed 
now that she was free? If then he 
held her in such divine respect that 
he was ashamed and silenced that 
she should surprise his secret in his 
eyes, should he now tell her that he 
had always loved her when his love 
was but a defilement to her white 
purity and dignity? Nay, and if at 
times he had since wondered whether 
she too would not have loved him, 
had she been free, would he hold 
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any such question now, when for 
her to love him would be unworthy 
of her ? 

“Ah don’t, Madame!” he cried 
again. 

“Ah well, Monsieur, we used to 
talk of them. And one day my dear, 
true, generous husband said to me, 
‘Gwen, I think you liked that young 
man.’ ” 

“ My brother?” whispered Raoul. 

“No; Ais brother.” 

They both paused a moment and 
on his dark cheek the red stain 
deepened. 

“He asked me,” continued the 
lady, “and I said yes; for it was 
true, truer than he thought, truer 
than I knew. And he said, my 
husband, that perhaps some day, 
when he himself should be dead, I 
would marry some such person,—to 
please myself, he said, for that I had 
married first to please him 
and he said: ‘Gwen, you have made 
my life so happy ; you will take your 
own happiness some day.’” 

And now again she turned her 
grave eyes to meet his, and her lips 
parted again, but before she could 
continue, again broke out the bitter 
ery,—“ Ah, don’t, Madame !” 

“T heard to-day,—this morning,” 
she went on presently, “of,—what 
had happened, and I at once wrote 
to your mother ; in my letter I asked 
for your address, and I told her why 
I wanted it.” 

“You told my mother that 

“Yes ; it was true; it is true; it 
will be true to-morrow. Will you 
think of it, and tell me to-morrow ? 
Perhaps you will see, when you have 
thought it over, that I am right.” 

He said neither yes, nor no. They 
had arrived at the show now, and 
Bob already stood before the roseate 
Mrs. Wamble, impatient for his aunt’s 
arrival. She passed up to him, paid 
the necessary shillings, and she and 
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the boy disappeared. Close by stood 
one of the yacht’s crew, who had 
been shooting at an adjacent gallery. 
Raoul beckoned to him, and the man, 
who had seen his mistress arrive 
with the gentleman, at once came up, 
saluting. 

Raoul looked at his watch ; in ten 
minutes his own part of the show 
was to begin; before then Madame 
must have left the place. He wrote 


‘a few lines in French on the back 


of one of his own cards and gave 
it to the man. “Take this in there 
to your mistress,” he said, “and see 
that she comes out. If necessary, 
say she is wanted on the yacht; any- 
thing, only do not let her see the 
man performing in the lions’ cage.” 
He gave the sailor all the money he 
had left, which seemed a great deal 
to the man. ‘“ Mind,” he added, as 
the man took the card, “you must 
get her out of the show before the 
man goes into the lions’ cage. She 
would not like it; I saw it this 
afternoon ; really she would not like it.” 

The sailor nodded intelligently and 
saluted; no doubt the gentleman 
was right; her ladyship would not 
like that sort of thing. They don’t 
like that sort of thing, you know ; 
only he immediately resolved that for 
his own part he would like to see 
it very much. Meanwhile he dis- 
appeared into the show. 

Count Florizel had been sick 
with apprehension lest the Attraction 
should not keep his word. ‘Come 
in here,” he said, now immensely 
relieved, “and put on this uniform.” 
He led Raoul into a small tent, very 
ragged and rather dirty, and pointed 
to an impossibly gorgeous hussar 
jacket and busby, which, as they 
seemed fairly clean, Raoul made no 
objection to don. “If you put on 
these jack-boots and spurs, and 
wrinkle your trousers over the tops 
you'll do,” he added. 




















He watched Raoul unbutton his 
own boots and pull on the others, 
and again he noticed how slim and 
pointed the long brown fingers were. 
But when presently Raoul straight- 
ened himself Florizel could not meet 
his sad hazel eyes. Deathly ashamed 
of himself was the World’s Lion- 
tamer, ashamed as is the chemist 
who sells strychnine to a white-faced 
purchaser who says it is for rats. 

Through the ragged tent Raoul saw 
Madame pass out of the show and dis- 
appear in the-direction of the yacht, 
Bob furiously protesting but unheeded. 
Then he and Count Florizel emerged 
and passed up the inclined poultry- 
ladder into the menagerie. 

Mrs. Wamble cast one half-curious, 
half-indifferent, glance after the Attrac- 
tion, and then returned to her pensive 
search for the winkle. Outside, the 
August moon was riding calm and 
sweet in a pale twilight sky, and the 
air was full of the moist scent of the 
sea. In the tent the naphtha-jets 
were already aflare. It was stiflingly 
hot, and there was a large crowd, 
some inkling of an unusual perform- 
ance having somehow got abroad. 
“By what name shall I announce 
you ?” asked Florizel. 

For one moment Raoul paused, 
then he answered : “ Vaurien,—Cap- 
tain Vaurien.” And, keeping his eyes 
straight to his front, the discreet 
Florizel merely nodded. 

The explanatory gentleman was 
just finishing his circular tour of the 
cages (outside), his remarks being an 
un-Bowdlerised edition of his after- 
noon’s discourse. Count Florizel 
whispered to him. “ And now,” he 
shouted “a special Attraction will 
take place. Captain Vaurien will 
henter the cage containing five forest- 
bred African lions and put the 
monarchs of the desert through their 
unrivalled performance. This is the 
first time that Captain Vaurien has 
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appeared in public [the audience 
perfectly understood and licked its 
lips], and for this Attraction no 
hextry charge has been imposed. It 
is specially re-quested that ladies and 
gentlemen will not applaud until the 
Captain emerges from the cage.” 

Florizel had already disappeared, 
with a white face of attempted uncon- 
cern. Outside the show was waiting 
the lady of his love, and strolling 
away they fell to discussion of the 
morrow. Presently they met a lady 
hurrying back, a tall lady, grandly 
dressed, and with a grand face, only 
a terror, vague but mastering, had 
whitened it. The other woman 
watched her curiously. “Sakes! 
she looks as if—blest if I know 
what she does look like,” said the 
future Countess Florizel. A chill 
sinking of the heart that he could 
not explain made the World’s Lion- 
tamer somewhat husky in his reply. 

The grand lady hurried on towards 
the menagerie, but before she reached 
it there came from the crowded tent 
a sudden noise that sent the others 
frantically after her. 

It was first a noise that belonged, 
of right, not to that squalid corner of 
an English town, but to the unde- 
graded solitudes of the tropic desert, 
the snarl, and then the roar of an 
angry lion. And, after that, sounds 
more dreadful, drowned in the vague 
din of an excited, frightened crowd ; 
and mixed with these the shriek of 
parrots, the scream of monkeys, the 
trumpeting, half sympathetic, half 
terrified, of elephants, the yelp of 
wolves and hyenas, the snarling of 
leopards and tigers, and lions. 

And presently, out into the cooler 
night, came a staggering group carry- 
ing the body of a man ; the desecrated 
temple of the spirit, soon to be left 
vacant by the tired soul that panted 
to go and hide itself out yonder in the 
gathering shadows of the dusk. 
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Someone threw a bit of frowzy car- 
pet on the inclined plane and laid the 
man down upon it. One of those who 
had helped to bring him out was a 
young doctor, a good sort of lad 
with a kind disturbed face. He knew 
he could do nothing, and his honest 
blue eyes were passionately regretful ; 
if only he had learned some receipt 
by which this torn body could be 
mended ! 

“Tt is all right,” whispered the 
Vaurien; he saw well enough, even 
with his darkening eyes, the sorrow 
on the lad’s kindly face, the trembling 
of the young red lips. 

But now another face infinitely 
dearer was bending down over him. 
“How you tempted me!” he whis- 
pered in his own speech. “ But, ah 
Madame, I could not do that! Even 
I, dear lady, am not so bad as that.” 

She had no reply for him but in 
her eyes; to her the poor ruined 
outcast seemed a hero, dying in a 
blaze of glory. 

Count Florizel stood close behind, 
whimpering feebly; his sweetheart 
clung hysterically to his arm, ming- 
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ling her tears with his. Their silly 
sobbings fell on the Vaurien’s dying 
ears; he made a little vocal will in 
their favour and bequeathed them 
in trust to Madame. She understood 
all about it afterwards, and Florizel 
braved the lions’ cage no longer. 

And so the night fell, and the 
shadows darkened, and out into the 
great deep crept the poor battered 
soul to meet the Inexorable Judge. 
And yet of him, too, might it not 
be said, as they sing in his church of 
the great saints, Potuit transgredi, et 
non transgressus est? He might have 
done amiss, and he did not. A great 
temptation had come to him and he 
had turned away from it, even though 
to his foolish brain there seemed no 
alternative but that of death itself. 
Perhaps the Judge keeps count of 
things like these. “ Even though our 
heart condemn us, He is greater than 
our heart and knoweth all things.” 

So the night fell, and the forest- 
bred lions slept in peace; and the 
Vaurien slept too. 
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AMERICA’S PROBLEM. 


Tae rural American has hitherto 
been, and will continue for some time 
yet to be, the arbiter of peace and 
war in his vast country, as well of 
many questions scarcely less momen- 
tous. For any one who has known 
him under his own rooftree, lived by 
his side and shared his interests, there 
has been much material for reflection 
during these last six months. Hav- 
ing had the advantage of this inti- 
macy for many years, at no very 
distant date, I have concerned myself 
much with endeavours to picture the 
mental attitude of my many bucolic 
friends of former days in this, their 
first, encounter with a really alien 
foe. I have amused myself with 
returning in fancy to many a cheery 
fireside and sunny porch, where I 
have listened through lazy hours to 
the views of men who were at once 
the shrewdest and the most ignorant 
of any tillers of the soil, known to 
me, who can read and write. Per- 
haps ignorance is somewhat too strong 
a term for a state of mind that might 
more aptly be described as prejudice, 
though the former being so largely 
the outcome of the latter the dis- 
tinction is of little moment. 

I have sufficiently indicated that I 
make no reference in these remarks to 
the intelligent American of the great 
cities. Comparatively speaking he is 
a cosmopolitan, is linked by all sorts 
of interests to the old world, rubs 
shoulders every day with foreigners, 
and, if no traveller himself, associates 
daily in some form with those who 
are. As to the countryman, the 


agricultural freeholder who is imme- 
diately in my thoughts, it is equally 


obvious that so vast a body cannot 
be treated of without immense reser- 
vation. To get at the type you must, 
it need hardly be said, in so large 
and new a country, brush aside a 
heap of rural humanity that by birth, 
antecedents, alien blood, or excep- 
tional culture, does not come under 
the same category. But when all 
this is done, there is still much more 
than enough left of the genuine con- 
servative freeholder of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, entirely aloof from cities and 
their modes of thought and life, to 
be a great power in the land. 
Hitherto, since history began in 
America, that power has for the 
most part been used upon the side 
of war when peace and war have 
been in the balance; and there is 
every reason to suppose it will be 
so again. When the Spanish crisis 
grew acute I thought that I could 
name with tolerable accuracy those 
of my country acquaintances in the 
States who would have risen readily 
to the appeals of the “ Yellow Press,” 
and those who would have despised 
them. The distinction may be fairly 
said to have run upon class lines: 
the numerically insignificant gentry 
class, to use a convenient term, being 
almost certain to keep their heads 
like their fellows in the cities; while 
the mass of the yeomanry would be 
sure to be cracking their heels and 
crowing defiance from their stack- 
yards. The older States of the 
Middle and the South are far the 
most interesting studies in this re- 
spect, as possessing a comparatively 
homogeneous population with some 
traditions behind them, and a toler- 
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ably consistent record of ignorance 
of Europe. At any rate it is an 
essentially typical neighbourhood that 
I have immediately in my mind, and 
to which I was able to despatch 
certain letters of enquiry as to the 
views of some old friends upon the 
Cuban question. The answers were 
such as I should have expected. My 
enlightened correspondents of course 
deprecated war in unqualified fashion ; 
my yeoman friends were entirely 
bellicose, and I will undertake to say 
were quite unselfish, so far as any 
ulterior views of annexation were 
concerned. The woes of the Cubans 
had apparently stirred these excel- 
lent agriculturalists to a white heat. 
Spain, so ran the burden of their 
song, was two hundred years behind 
the rest of the world and had for- 
feited all claim to dominion in seas 
that washed the free soil of the 
United States. But reading between 
the lines, and interpreting these 
written sentiments by the light of 
personal intimacy, I do not mind 
saying that I feel quite sure it was 
Spain’s backward condition, as much 
as her active oppression of the Cubans, 
which stirred all this indignation. 
The prevalent type of American 
farmer cherishes notions of the old 
world that are as amazing as they 
are stereotyped. The European 
peasant, in other matters immeasur- 
ably his inferior, is much more 
reasonable, and indeed better in- 
formed in a sense as to foreign 
countries. The traditional prejudice 
of the rural American makes him 
almost a monomaniac on this ques- 
tion. He believes all European 
countries to be wallowing in ignor- 
ance, tyranny, and reactionary sloughs, 
modifying his opinions somewhat 
with regard to England, or the Old 
Country. Oriental, African or even 
South American development seem 
small matters tohim. North America, 


to this type of North American, is 
the only country worth considering 
where the future of civilisation is 
concerned ; and he brushes aside in 
his mind all other lands and conti- 
nents. Spain, being more nearly 
a justification of his contemptuous 
attitude than any European country 
within the range of conflict, naturally 
caused especial irritation. 

And yet how curious all this is, 
when you regard the surroundings 
among which thousands of these wor- 
shippers of the go-ahead fetish dwell 
with such content and _ self-compla- 
cency! The glorification of rampant 
modernity is not only conceivable but 
almost natural in Chicago and New 
York, and in country districts that 
have just been rescued from the 
wilderness and are driving back the 
frontierman and the Indian with their 
steam and electricity. But this, to 
to tell the truth rather tiresome, 
exuberance, is not without its humour, 
coming, as you may often hear it 
come, from the mouths of people 
whose primitiveness in this respect is 
as conspicuous as is their own uncon- 
sciousness of it. This, again, would 
have no significance in newly settled 
territories ; but it is another matter 
coming from people who, after a 
century or more of occupation, are 
often content to inhabit dwellings 
that an English labourer would scorn, 
to drive over roads that would fairly 
frighten a French peasant, and very 
generally to be quite pleased with 
crops that would spell ruin to the 
average farming-community of Western 
Europe. One might, if it were worth 
while, considerably prolong this com- 
parison between the civilisation of 
whole States, and old ones too, and 
the rural condition of England, France 
or Germany. In the matter of educa 
tion, for instance, one might appro- 
priately recall the rude log-huts where 
children, whose  great-great-grand- 
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fathers were native-born, are taught 
by pedagogues of an often most 
ludicrously untrained and _inefticient 
type, and compare this state of things 
with the accommodation and teachers 
to be found in the remotest parts of 
France or England. It would be 
even permissible to wonder if, in the 
matter of liberty itself, that essen- 
tially American plant, the English 
proletariat was not in many respects 
the more fortunate. With these 
unsophisticated souls, however, the 
effeteness and: general backwardness 
of the countries of the old world are 
as much an article of faith as with 
the citizens of the newest Western 
town. The prospect, too, of foreign 
war has never held out any particular 
terrors to the owner of two or three 
hundred acres well removed from the 
Atlantic coast. On the contrary, a 
rupture with a foreign power, more 
particularly with one of the second 
rank, has had some solid attractions 
for a class that for a generation have 
had to sell their produce in the 
cheapest markets of the world and 
buy their necessaries in one of the 
dearest. Nor, again, having regard 
only to sentiment, does the possibility 
of a bombardment of Boston or New 
York greatly disturb the slumbers of 
the fire-eater who grows tobacco in 
North Carolina or corn in Missouri. 
The Eastern cities, he considers, and 
not without some justice, have this 
long time battened on him, and grown 
rich by selling him inferior and pro- 
tected goods at high prices, while 
he has remained poor as a contributor 
to the glutted markets of Europe, 
upon which nothing but war of some 
kind seems to promise any salutary 
effect. So long as a high tariff is 
maintained, whatever foreign difti- 
culties the future may have in store 
for America, she is sure to find in her 
farming class the strongest element of 
Jingoism. 
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Of course, too, there were many 
people in the United States who 
were not averse to war with Spain 
in order that sectional jealousies, 
such as those growing between East 
and West, might be checked, and the 
increasing harmony between North 
and South be cemented into some- 
thing like a common patriotism. 
The term American has still a 
strange ring about it, and is by no 
means yet in every day use over a 
considerable slice of the country. A 
few days before war was declared I 
found myself sitting next to a lady 
from Virginia, a thoroughly sensible 
and unaffected person, and a member 
of one of the old families of that 
famous State. I did not think it in 
the least strange when she confided 
to me that, till the last few days, she 
had never thought of herself as an 
American, but simply as a Virginian, 
and was then experiencing the first 
strange glow of national patriotism. 
This was considerably accelerated, I 
gathered, by the French Press and 
the ill-natured gibes of the French 
students among whom her lines were 
at that moment cast. 

It is hardly worth perhaps reit- 
erating what is a matter of such 
common knowledge, namely that the 
better class in America were almost 
unanimously opposed to the war. I 
have not personally come across a 
single American upon this side of 
the Atlantic who did not hold this 
view. This very fact makes the 
steady growth of opinion in favour 
of retaining the Philippines the more 
singular, and the more inexplicable 
from every point of view. There is 


no doubt that a very large body of 
sensible men in the States, who de- 
plored the war, are converted to the 
idea of making the retention of the 
Philippines a leading result of it; 
while the freeholder on his lonely 
farm, to whom such a prospect can 
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mean nothing,—absolutely nothing 
but increased taxation—is entirely 
enamoured of this strange departure 
from every canon of American faith, 
Perhaps he has not yet put the enter- 
prise into figures ; but I will take the 
liberty presently of doing so in some 
sort of rough fashion. In the mean- 
time how passing strange it is, how 
perplexing, how completely out of 
harmony with all her traditions, that 
the United States should seriously 
contemplate the despotic government 
of an alien, a remote, and a barbarous 
people. Mexico, or Cuba, would 
strike a sufficiently jarring chord 
upon her vitals if absorbed into her 
constitution ; but they are at least 
within her geographical system, and 
might conceivably, if the need arose, 
be joined to the Republic. Whatever 
difficulties such a development might 
present it would not be wholly out- 
side the lines of American tradition. 
There would be no departure, in 
intention at any rate, from the 
peculiar part that the country has 
hitherto played among the nations 
of the earth. Till now the United 
States has been in some, and indeed 
important, respects the envy of the 
world. No foreign complications 
have seemed possible, except those 
of her own making. She is not a 
country but a continent, producing 
aimost everything known to civilisa- 
tion, and so constituted, both in the 
matter of size and strength, that no 
European nation would dream of an 
attack upon her integrity. The vast 
sums that Europe is compelled to spend 
upon armaments she has hitherto been 
at liberty, if she so chose, to apply to 
the development of vast and thinly 
populated territories. It seems in- 
credible that she should be willing to 
abandon a position that is the envy 
of all other nations for such a will-of- 
the-wisp as is now holding her fancy. 

The area of the United States, 





roughly speaking, is some twenty times 
as great as that of the United King- 
dom, with less than double the popula- 
tion. Three-fourths of her States and 
territories are crying out for immi- 
gration to till and occupy their waste 
lands, and most of these partially 
occupied or waste lands are in every 
particular adapted to the settlement 
and prosperity of the most vigorous 
European stocks. To make these 
future millions happy and govern 
them wisely is surely work enough, 
one would have thought, for the most 
vigorous of nations. Is the political 
record of America at home so suc- 
cessful and satisfactory that she can 
apply herself with confidence to the 
novel task of governing some seven 
million savages in a remote sphere? 
But far above this, is it not likely 
that such an experiment, whether suc- 
cessful or the reverse, will at some 
time or another infinitely compromise 
the happiness and prosperity of the 
hundred odd millions that may be 
then working out a much more im- 
portant problem upon American soil? 
To the plain man it seems surely 
something of a paradox that a nation 
which is not yet able to do justice 
to one-fourth of its territory, should 
change its skin and risk its happiness 
for a troublesome and remote property 
that may put money in the pockets of 
a few traders. For congested coun- 
tries that have nothing left to live 
for but foreign trade and adventure, 
a distant acquisition of territory may 
mean much, or everything, more 
especially when such nations have 
the machinery ready for the enter- 
prise. But to arrest improvement at 
home by just so much force and 
treasure as is required for distant 
adventure, even if no risk were in- 
volved in the undertaking, does not 
commend itself to the judgment of the 
ordinary man. 

I should here like to quote from 
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the pages of Harper’s WEEKLY, one 
of the most sober and respected of 
American journals, a rough estimate 
of the financial probabilities involved 
by a retention of the Philippines. To 
complete the subjection of the islands 
and put them into thorough working 
order, it is calculated that a permanent 
force of from fifty to 2 hundred and 
fifty thousand men would for some 
years have to be maintained there. 
The smaller number might possibly 
suffice, provided that the islands of 
Manilla and Luzon only were re- 
tained ; and the cost of this army 
of occupation is estimated as ranging 
from fifty to a hundred _ million 
dollars annually. When in_ the 
course of years such law and order 
as might be possible were achieved, 
the same authority considers that 
® permanent force of at least thirty 
thousand troops, costing, at a moder- 
ate estimate, some twenty million 
dollars annually, would have to be 
maintained. Now the revenues of 
the islands, allowing for a very great 
advance upon the present figures, 
would show over this estimate no 
margin worth mentioning, after deduct- 
ing the annual expenses of government 
and police. Upon this poor result 
has to be piled the cost of a naval 
squadron, which is put down at some 
ten millions of dollars annually. We 
thus have the American tax-payer 
making himself responsible, for many 
years, for a sum varying from sixty 
to a hundred million dollars, with the 
moderate prospect of reducing this, at 
a no very near future, to a contribu- 
tion never likely to be much less than 
half that amount. What shall we 
get, says the sceptical American, in 
return for this outlay, to say nothing 
of the infinitely greater responsibili- 
ties involved by becoming an Asiatic 
power? Apart from an _ increased 
sense of importance, and the frequent 
opportunities of indulging in a Euro- 
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pean war that may be expected to 
accrue, the results are not impossible 
to roughly estimate. The present 
American trade with the Philippines 
is about four millions of dollars, im- 
plying a possible profit of one million. 
British trade in the same region 
amounts to something like double 
these figures, and even if the Ameri- 
cans entirely oust Great Britain from 
her Philippine trade, and increase their 
own by ten millions, the profit upon 
the total, says the prudent American, 
scarcely makes any sensible impression 
upon their unavoidable expenditure. 

As a financial speculation, then, 
the retention of the Philippines stands 
self-condemned ; as a subject for profit- 
theorising it would baffle the inge- 
nuity of the most skilful promoter of 
companies or compiler of prospectuses. 
“Our China trade will be improved 
by a foothold in the Philippines,” says 
the advocate of annexation. “This 
can hardly be,” retorts the other, “so 
long as our fiscal arrangements remain 
what they are; and after all our 
trade with China affects but a trifling 
fraction of the community, and in no 
sense justifies the laying of heavy 
burdens upon the nation and involv- 
ing it in grave risks of war.” But 
after all, in discussing this question 
upon common-sense and financial 
lines, we have most likely, whether 
as interested Americans or puzzled 
spectators, been merely wasting words. 
The Americans are both a sentimental 
and an impulsive people, and there 
can be little doubt that it is to these 
characteristics that the present depar- 
ture, or proposed departure, is in the 
main due. 

I have made no mention of the 
Philippine, nor for that matter of the 
Cuban, debt. It certainly seems 


prodigiously inequitable that Spain 
should be saddled with the liabilities 
of properties that have been wrested 
from her. 


The Americans reply that, 




















even without her colonies and with 
their debts, she will be better off 
than before, that the vast drain of 
men and money from her shores will 
be stopped, and that she will even 
now have a surplus to apply to the 
development of her latent wealth. 
This sounds somewhat cynical, even 
though it may be true; but at the 
same time it must not be forgotten 
that the Americans have never sug- 
gested the idea of a war-indemnity 
in cash, but, in the event of the 
Philippine arrangements being con- 
cluded, are on the other hand them- 
selves prepared to pay a sum of 
money to Spain. 

At any rate Great Britain has no 
cause to grumble. In the domain of 
politics, both foreign and domestic, 
we are much more practical than the 
Americans. In the latter depart- 
ment we should not tolerate for one 
moment the amazing corruption under 
which they still groan ; in the former 
we have exchanged sentiment for 
practical calculations. And if the 
Americans have not yet achieved this 
condition, and are courting at the 
same time both unpopularity and loss, 
it is surely not for us, of all people, 
to complain. 

From an academic point of view it 
will be interesting to see what sort 
of a job the Americans will make of 
the government of a distant depen- 
dency. Hitherto no opportunity has 
been permitted them to show their 
capacity as autocratic rulers of an 
inferior race. It is not very easy 
even to imagine an American civilian 
operating in a sphere where oratory, 
popularity, public opinion, and votes 
are unknown agents; and at the 
same time where personal responsi- 
bility, scrupulous honesty, quiet quick 
action, and strong esprit de corps are 
the factors of government. 

Neither the social nor the political 
life of the United States has been 
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conducive to the production of what 
is generally understood by the term 
leaders of men. With rare excep- 
tions the ostensible leaders of com- 
munities are their servants rather, 
and often the servants of the least 
reputable and educated portion, and 
are not often held even in esteem 
by the class which keeps aloof from 
government, but is better qualified 
for it in everything but training. 
It is on these latter that America 
will have to call, untrained as they 
are, if she seriously undertakes the 
ruling of alien races. Yet could she 
call on them? Would not that un- 
speakable individual, the Boss, be 
still too strong for her? Are not the 
trammels in which hungry shoals of 
politicians hold her still too binding ? 
What a lamentable spectacle it would 
be if a horde of underbred, half 
educated and more than half corrupt 
office-seekers were turned loose upon 
the Philippines; such men, for in- 
stance, as have made the dealings of 
the United States with her Indians 
a reproach to civilisation and a cause 
of shame to every honest American. 
The class similar to that from which 
we draw the administrators of our 
subject races is in America a suffi- 
ciently large one; but with some 
notable exceptions it takes no part 
in public life. 

There is the little army, to be sure, 
and its few hundred officers, a body of 
men who stand above reproach, of good 
social antecedents for the most part, 
with a first-rate education, and a very 
strong esprit de corps which a certain 
civic and plutocratic antagonism has 
intensified. Till recently the army- 
officer was not much thought of in 
the United States, in spite of his 
being in a social and educational way 
a somewhat carefully-selected person. 
So far as my observation goes the 
sentiment that threw a certain dis- 
credit upon the profession of arms 
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as such, was one that would be in- 
credible to the people of another 
nation. The average American would 
tell you it marked a man who showed 
no ambition to “get on” in life, 
which, being freely translated, meant 
an indifference to prospective dollars. 
The compensations of an honourable 
profession do not in any way appeal 
to this point of view, which is not 
easy of explanation, and could not, I 
think, be grasped by any one who was 
not tolerably familiar with America. 
It is the same féeling that once made 
wholesome and manly sport despised, 
a worship of mere money-making that 
has enormously declined but is not 
yet dead. Indeed American soldiers 
and sailors may now be said to be 
having their day, and it seems likely 
that they have got their work cut out 
for them for some time to come. An 
increase and an elevation of this 
element, and a call upon the best 
class of the country to a new and 
wider field of enterprise, would be 
beyond all question a moral advantage 
to the United States, and one to be 
set against the enormous sacrifice of 
her material interests, involved in 
oriental enterprises. There are some 
Americans who are bold enough, and 
(shall I say?) high-minded enough to 
think it worth the sacrifice. 

One of the minor effects of the war, 
though it is not without importance, 
is the collapse of the pestilent Irish 
influence in the States. I do not 
mean to say for a moment that 
municipal government has anything 
like shaken off the loathsome incubus, 
though the election of Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, their most unflinching 
enemy, to the Mayoralty of New 
York is a marked step forward. But 
the good feeling at present existing 
between England and America, what- 
ever people may think of it from other 
points of view, has thrown into outer 
darkness as an international factor 
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the Irish-American element, and the 
gnashings of their teeth may be heard 
loudly in the Bowery,—and indeed for 
that matter in England. There may 
yet be some foolish or uninformed 
persons in this country who fail to 
take the measure of the Irish national- 
ist who waves the stars and stripes 
above his meaningless philippics against 
the tyranny of this country. But it 
is significant that even Mr. Davitt 
has given up in despair the genuine 
American, the man whose ancestors 
made the country and practically con- 
stituted the country till the last half- 
century. 

Among other results of the war, 
which showed itself long before any 
suggestion of territorial aggrandise- 
ment had been mooted, is the very 
marked feeling of irritation against 
the United States created among 
Continental nations generally. 

It has not hitherto been easy to 
precisely estimate the position which 
Americans held in the esteem of, let us 
say, the French. Since these are their 
old allies, and as fellow-republicans 
their natural well-wishers, one would 
have counted upon, at the very least, 
a benevolent neutrality. A certain 
dislike of England, for not unnatural 
reasons, one has always regarded as a 
chronic condition across the Channel ; 
but a queer superstition has always 
obtained among Americans, founded 
upon heaven knows what, that they 
are personally more acceptable to the 
French than we are. The political 
and historic sympathy is obvious ; 
but where the foundation for any 
other feeling lies has always been to 
me a matter of wonderment. Indeed, 


with ali our political animosity, the 
great English families had a relation- 
ship with the French nobility in 
former days that the Americans have 
never approached with any class of 
the French people. 

However that may be, there was 




















a rude awakening from any such 
dreams last April. The “good 
American” it is true has long since 
ceased to wish that he may go to 
Paris when he dies; such a _sen- 
timent would now be a proof of 
social insignificance and backwardness, 
London having entirely ousted the 
French capital as a social paradise. 
Nevertheless there is even yet a 
very large American colony in Paris, 
though of no very particular social 
consequence, and its members were 
beyond all doubt shocked and startled, 
when war broke out, to find that the 
French Press, with one or two excep- 
tions, covered their nation with abuse. 
Englishmen are, I think, as a rule, 
tolerably indifferent to what other 
countries think or say of them, and 
this meritorious self-complacency does 
not perhaps increase our popularity. 
But Americans are not yet thus 
case-hardened, and the Americans in 
France, as I had some opportunity of 
observing, were very angry indeed, as 
well as astonished, at the tone of the 
French Press. We know something 
in England of the prodigious ignor- 
ance of the average French journalist, 
and how peculiarly irritating his 
effusions, upon this account, would be 
to a sensitive people we can readily 
understand. Now the Americans 
are even yet a_ sensitive people, 
and they took the French Press 
very seriously. These admirable 
customers, old friends and allies of 
the Parisians, suddenly found them- 
selves, upon the boulevards they had 
trodden for so many generations as 
seemingly welcome guests, held up to 
ridicule and execration. They were 
discovered to be sordid shopkeepers 
and nothing more, which was, to say 
the least of it, ungenerous in a city 
where they were somewhat distin- 
guished as being the most generous 
patrons of the shops. Frenchmen, 
some journals were unkind enough 
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to declare, at least respected Eng- 
lishmen, however much they might 
dislike them, but they despised 
Americans. The Civil War of 1861- 
65, when nearly a million of men, 
from battle and disease combined, 
laid down their lives, might, so far 
as many French editors were con- 
cerned, have never been fought, and 
the lesson it taught have been in vain. 
With a few notable exceptions the 
French newspapers refused to take 
either the American soldiers or sailors 
seriously, and professed to anticipate 
a terrible awakening when they came 
in contact with, what they were 
pleased to call, the disciplined and 
redoubtable forces of a martial race 
like Spain. 

Englishmen would doubtless have 
smiled at all this nonsense ; but the 
Americans in Europe did not like it 
at all. There was serious talk of 
boycotting French millinery, and in- 
deed some of the Paris papers sounded 
a note of self-interested alarm, so 
bitter waxed the indignation. That 
the French people, like a considerable 
proportion of Englishmen, and indeed 
of Americans too for that matter, 
should have considered the American 
action towards Spain as overbearing 
and unjust was more than natural. 
It was the attitude towards Americans 
as individuals, the personal rudeness 
sometimes shown them, and the scorn 
with which they were spoken of as 
combatants that produced an effect 
which is not likely for a long time to 
be effaced. 

As regards the part that the civil 
power was to play in war, the Con- 
tinental depreciators of America have 
not been very wide of the mark. It 
is more than likely that few of them 
are aware how nearly justifiable some 
of their jeers have proved, though 
hardly in the sense intended, for the 
horrors of the sick-camps in the 
Southern States have, I think, not 
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been fully known even in England. 
Let me quote part of a letter received 
a few weeks ago from a well-informed 
American lady; it was written in 
September from a Western State. 


The annexationists show a truly char- 
acteristic and American ignorance of 
conditions of which they have had no 
experience, and trouble is surely in store. 
All this disgrace and turmoil involved by 
the mismanagement of the Army De- 
partment I foretold at the beginning of 
the war, and indeed it required no acumen 
to foretell what would be the result of 
allowing corrupt politics to have a say 
in such matters. The soldiers are dying 
in the U.S. camps by hundreds, even this 
village loses its share, and all because 
men who had a “ pull"’ were appointed 
to offices they knew not how to f The 
wrath and indignation of the country is 
at present tremendous, and if only it does 
not yield too soon to American optimism 
and good-humour some lasting good may 
result from this hideous evil. 


The immediate increase of the re- 
gular army, from twenty-five thousand 
to one hundred thousand men, which 
we may regard as settled, bodes 
no good to the hitherto honour- 


able record of the American officer ; 
for whence will the new ones come 
at such short notice? There is the 
rub! The physical difficulties of 
such a sudden effort are obvious 
enough, while in regard to the cost 
it may incidentally be remarked that 
the present pay of a private soldier 
is about two shillings a day besides 
ample rations. 

As to a Colonial Civil Service it 
may, with tolerable confidence, be 
predicted that the first levies will 
largely consist of the sons, nephews, 
and friends of Senators, Congressmen, 
and Bosses, and in consequence be 
the product of a breed less fitted to 
rule an uncivilised race than any 
other within the pale of the Anglo- 
Saxon fold. Dare we hope the people 
of the United States will resist so 
great an evil? An American corre- 
spondent of THE Spectator (Novem- 
ber 26th) declares the evil to be 
inevitable, and that the new venture 
will have to start at any rate with 
this incubus upon its back. 


A. G. Brab.ey. 











